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NEW YORK AFTER THE REVOLUTION 


1783-1789 
By HENRY P, JOHNSTON 


PON the evacuation of New York by the British forces, November 
U 25, 1783, the city entered upon the third and modern period of its 
history. Successively Dutch and English, it was now to put on its dis- 
tinctively American exterior, and shape its course along new lines defined 
by new conditions. Not all the original features, however, were to disap- 
pear. Elements of the old stock survived, and fundamental characteristics 
left their traces. If, politically, the transitions from one power to another 
have been violent, socially, and to a greater extent institutionally, a certain 
continuity has been preserved. Derived from a common Teutonic ances- 
try, each group of inhabitants has perpetuated its predecessor in whole 
or in part, while each change has effected little more than to introduce or 
evolve a new phase of Teutonic life. The quiet invasion of the city in 
later days, under the guise of a vast immigration from the Old World, 
encouraged by the opportunity and responding to the spirit of the age, has 
fastened a cosmopolitan character upon us; but the family identity is 
retained. Cosmopolitan New York continues, by absorption, to be essen- 
tially American. It is marked, unmistakably, by the inherited brand. 

In the development of events interest attaches to what appear to be 
beginnings—to the new order of things. One may sometimes see inspira- 
tion at work here. As against the hardships, struggles, distractions, and 
quarrels inevitable in the changes and movements of communities, the 
underlying resolution and confidence are bound to assert themselves; and 
these attract. The first years of the city’s American career are an illustra- 
tion; discouragement and comparatively slow advance will be succeeded 
by great strides forward. In 1784 the “plant” consisted of a partially 
ruined town, straitened resources, an unsettled foreign trade, debts, and 
hampered enterprises. In 1789 the city was on its feet and conscious of 
future unlimited expansion. 
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The work in hand for this initial period was not so much a work of 
reconstruction as one of restoration—restoration under a new impulse. 
We can follow the process and appreciate the results. First of all, the pop- 
ulation—who were the first American New Yorkers, what their numbers, 
affiliations, quality, sympathies? Then the municipal government—its 
reéstablishment, the extent and source of its powers, its new personnel, its 
agency in lifting the city out of the depths. Then all the activities—the 
revival of trade and manufactures, the growth of industries, the status of 
the professions, education, religion, societies, and the general life of the 
city. And, finally, the local politics of the time, and the larger question of 
a national constitution, with the influence which the metropolis will have 
in securing the adoption of that famous instrument. By following out 
these lines, the old city of a century ago will come into view, in perspec- 
tive at least, as the new growth of that day and the true foundation of 
modern New York. It was the latest prototype of what is, and so far its 
history becomes a piece of domestic reminiscence. 

How far did the Revolutionary war affect the number and composition 
of the city’s population? That it suffered a 
material loss, and a loss mainly on the side of 
the original patrician stock, is a well-known fact. 
The population of 1784 and after was less old 
English and Dutch than it had been in 1775. 
While the middle, industrial classes changed to a 
certain extent, the decrease was felt most sen- 
sibly among the conservative, loyalist, highly 
respectable, and what may be called the churchly 
families of the city. Inthe rush of the new life 
that set in after the first interval of depression, 
the population assumed more of the “ Young American” character, with 
its nervous activity and practical bent, and rapidly pushed the city along 
toward its destined preéminence. 

The transformation produced during the war was succeeded by another 
at its close. The passions excited by the protracted struggle became 
responsible for the loss to America of a large and valuable element among 
her people. Neighbors who had sought to destroy each other for seven 
years could not remain neighbors. The victorious party was bound to 
indulge its triumph in a demand for justice or retribution upon those who 
had so long been the “ unnatural” enemies of the country, and the latter 
dared not remain. Thousands of loyalists, exaggerating their alarms and 
fears, left their old homes or their refuge in New York and went “ beyond 
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sea,” wherever they could find shelter, protection, and the promise of an 
opportunity to recover themselves. They dispersed in families and com- 
panies, and were furnished with transportation by Sir Guy Carleton, the 
last British commander-in-chief in New York, who assured them of lands 
and temporary support by the home government. They settled at Annap- 
olis Royal, Nova Scotia, at St. John’s, Halifax, Montreal, Quebec, and 
other points inthe Dominion. Some went to the Bermudas and Bahamas, 
some to the West Indies, and many more to the mother-country. Numer- 
ous descendants of these old colonial Ameri- 
cans, who opposed the Revolution and went 
into exile, may be found to-day at these dis- 
tant points. In Nova Scotia they appeared 
in the réle of settlers, building up new com- 
munities for that province, which so im- 
pressed Carleton that in an unpublished let- 
ter to Lord North, dated at New York, 
October 5, 1783, he trusts that “liberal meas- 
ures of sound policy will be immediately 
adopted and steadily pursued” in their in- 
terest. Above all, he believed that they 
should be granted an “explicit exemption 
from all taxation, except by their own legislature ””—a clear recognition 
on his part of the effect our Revolution would inevitably work on Eng- 
land’s restrictive colonial system. 

As the Tories withdrew from New York, the newly baptized American, 
the man of the Revolution, who had been patiently anticipating the occa- 
sion, proudly marched in to reoccupy and possess the old city. In reality, 
the transfer had been going on by mutual agreement for some months 
before the formal evacuation of November 25. Permission was granted 
by the British authorities to Americans to enter the place for business 
purposes, or to prove title to property belonging to them before the 
war. There was accordingly much going back and forth during 1783. 
But not all the old American population could return. It had suffered 
from the experiences of the war no less than the loyalists. With the aban- 
donment of the city in 1776, the “rebel” inhabitants had dispersed in 
every direction. Many retired to the upper counties of New York, and 


THE ROYAL SAVAGE.' 


? Among the papers of General Philip Schuyler there was preserved a water-color sketch of the 
American sloop-of-war of the above name. It is of importance as settling the mooted question 
respecting the device of the continental flag raised at the camp opposite Boston, in January, 1776, 
while the American forces were besieging that city. 
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scattered through the towns and villages. The families of the men who 
entered the service were cared for by local committees, while others 
attempted self-support as they could. Not a few found their way into 
New England, especially into western and central Connecticut, or into 
New Jersey among the hills. The exodus entailed ruin of fortunes, loss 
of occupation, separation of families, and seven years of distress. “You 
can have no idea,” writes an elderly lady in 1782, “of the sufferings of 
many who from affluence are reduced to the most abject poverty, and 
others who die in obscurity.” Obviously, now that New York was again 
open to them, comparatively few could return immediately, if at all. The 
limited number who owned lands and houses in the city went back, and 
others who possessed the ready means followed; but the mass of those 
who had formerly paid rents and carried on the minor trades found it 
impossible to change their situation again. Their places were eventually 
taken by strangers. 

When New York, accordingly, passed into American hands, toward 
the close of 1783, we find its population greatly diminished and changed 
as compared with that of 1775. For the six months following it could not 
have exceeded twelve thousand. Three years later it had risen to twenty- 
four thousand. The twelve thousand represented that portion of the 
Tory, British, mercantile, and lukewarm element that had resolved to 
remain, and the incoming Americans. At first the former outnumbered 
the latter. ‘‘ The loyalists are more numerous and much wealthier than 
the poor, despicable Whigs,” says a Tory writer in December, 1783, not a 
month after the evacuation. But the Whigs were masters. Altogether 
it was a changed and sorry representation of ante-war New York. Old 
and well-known families were missing and missed on both sides. ‘“ Ah!” 
wrote Jay to his former friend, Van Schaack, at this time, “if I ever 
see New York again I expect to meet with the shade of many a departed 
joy; my heart bleeds to think of it.” Among prominent expatriated 
royalists, former residents of the city, were such men as William Smith, 
the historian and chief justice of the province, and Rev. Dr. Charles 
Inglis, rector of Trinity church. 

Passing to the municipal government of New York for this period, we 
shall find the old colonial forms preserved and continued. There was 
simply a transfer of authority from English to American hands; and this 
was effected without friction or disorder. The original charter under 
which the city had been governed since 1686, or, in its amended form, 
since 1730, had been disturbed by neither party during the war, except so 
far as British military rule prevailed, and it was still operative in all 
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its parts. Its revision upon the basis of the advanced political theories of 
the colonists was yet to be agitated, and upon the entry of the Americans 
it only remained to rehabilitate the corporation through some authorized 
agency. The occasion had been provided for. As early as October 23, 
1779, by act of the state legislature, a body was created known as the 
council for the southern district of New York, which was charged with the 
duty of assuming control of the city and neighboring counties immediately 
upon the withdrawal of the enemy. It 
was empowered to preserve order; to 
prevent the monopoly of the necessaries 
of life; to impress fuel, forage, horses, 
teams, and drivers into its service; to 
supply the markets with provisions and 
regulate prices; and to superintend the 
election of members of the legislature 
and city officers, at which disaffected 
persons were not to be allowed to vote 
or stand as candidates. The members 
consisted of the governor, George Clin- 
ton; the lieutenant-governor, Pierre Van 
Cortlandt; the chancellor, Robert R. 
Livingston; Judges Robert Yates and 
John Sloss Hobart, of the state supreme 
court; John Morin Scott, secretary of 


“ 1 
state; Egbert Benson, attorney-general ; Carla Inglis 


the state senators of the southern coun- 


ties, Stephen Ward, Isaac Stoutenburgh, 

James Duane, and William Smith, and the assemblymen of the same 
district. The judges of the district were also to serve, but none had been 
appointed. Seven members of the council, of whom the governor was 
always to be one, constituted a quorum. For the city’s guardianship, 
temporary or permanent, the most punctilious community could not have 
made a more noteworthy selection. On Evacuation Day they rode into 


1 The Rev. Charles Inglis was a native of Ireland. He came to America as a missionary in 
1759, and in 1765 he became assistant minister of Trinity church, this city. He was in violent 
opposition to the revolutionary sentiments of the colonists, and a pamphlet written against 
Paine’s Common Sense was burned by the Sons of Liberty. He persisted in retaining the clauses 
in the prayers which mentioned the king and royal family. He left New York in 1776, but 
was rector of Trinity during the British occupation. At the evacuation he retired to Halifax, 
became bishop of Nova Scotia in 1787, and died in 1816. He was succeeded as bishop by his 
son John. 
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the city four abreast, and next in order after Washington and the 
governor at the head of the procession. 

Occupying the council-chamber in the old City Hall in Wall street, this 
provisional body, with James M. Hughes as secretary, entered at once upon 
its duties. The original records of its proceedings have disappeared, but 
from certain of its published ordinances, and from references in the papers 

of the day, the features of its admin- 
istration can be outlined. Protec- 
tion and relief for the daily increas- 
ing population were the first care. 
With the aid of the light infantry 
battalion of the continental army, 
which remained in the city under 
General Knox and Major Sumner 
for some weeks after the evacua- 
tion, order was maintained and the 

necessary regulations enforced. 
The first steps toward the res- 
toration of the regular city govern- 
ment were taken early in Decem- 
ber, when the council authorized an 
election of ward officers or board 
of aldermen. The election occurred 
on the 15th of the month, under 
the old vtva voce method—the ballot 
not being introduced until 1804—and seven aldermen, one from each ward, 
were chosen, and assistant aldermen were doubtless elected at the same 
time. This incomplete body—incomplete so far as no mayor had been 
appointed—organized with John Broome as president, and assumed the 
government of the city under the title of the aldermen and common 
council. The provisional council still continued its functions, as, by the 
terms of the act of 1779, it was required to do for sixty days after 
the evacuation, but the details of city management were clearly left to 
the new body. Seven weeks later the organization of the government 
was completed. The common council and many citizens petitioned the 
governor to appoint James Duane mayor of the city, and on February 7 
the appointment was made—the governor and board of appointment, 
authorized by the state constitution, exercising in this case the right of 
nomination vested in the colonial governors and their councils, On 
February 9 Duane was formally installed as mayor, at a special meeting of 
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the city council held at the house of “ Mr. Simmons ”—John Simmons, 
innkeeper, in Wall street, near the City Hall—where he took the oath of 
office in the presence of that body, and of the governor and lieutenant- 
governor of the state, representing the state provisional council, whose 
duties now ceased. 

In its outward forms the city government reflected its English deriva- 
tion. The conditions of citizenship also remained the same for many 
years, and so far presented a contradiction. The citizen of the state of 
New York was politically a freer man than the citizen of the city of New 
York. Suffrage rights were not the same for each. Under the new state 
constitution of 1777, while the property qualification required of voters 
for state officers varied, for assemblymen it was moderate. The voter 
must pay assessments and a nominal house rent of five dollars. To enjoy 
municipal privileges, to be able to vote and to stand as a candidate for the 
office of alderman, it was necessary to be either a “freeholder” or a 
“freeman” in the ancient English sense. The “ freeholder” was a real- 
estate owner; he must possess land of the annual value of at least forty 
shillings. Ordinary tenants, rent-payers, could not vote; and these 
restrictions limited the voters of this class toa small number. The cen- 
sus of 1790 shows that out of a population of thirty thousand there were 
but 1,209 freeholders of £100 valuation or over; 1,221 of £20, and 2,661 
“‘forty-shilling”” holders. Property interests—something like a landed 
aristocracy—controlled municipal elections. The inconsistency of this 
system with the general leveling principles on which the Revolution had 
been fought out was occasionally referred to. As early as March 31, 
1785, some one writes to the Mew York Packet: “If you look into the 


corporation you will find men whom you both feed and clothe, that you = 


have no power to elect. Is this right or wrong? Common sense gives the 
answer.” The agitation will wax warm about 1800, and in 1804 the char- 
ter will be so amended that all New Yorkers paying twenty-five dollars 
rent per year and taxes may vote for aldermen; but it will not be until 
1833 that they secure the right to elect their own mayor. 

The “ freemen,” who were not so numerous as the “ freeholders,”’ were 
likewise a relic of the Old World municipal system. They represented 
residents not owning real property, who, nevertheless, as merchants, 
traders, artisans, and workmen, contributed to the wealth of the city, and 
on whom the city corporation conferred the rights of citizenship on the 
payment of fixed fees. Such persons were made “free of the city.” 
Among the Dutch they had been called “ burghers” of the lesser right. 
During Mayor Duane’s term a considerable number of “freemen” were 
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admitted to the suffrage, including laborers, bakers, shoemakers, car- 
penters, tailors, weavers, tanners, blacksmiths, butchers, grocers, cabinet- 
makers, cartmen, ironmongers, and tradesmen generally. When admitted 
to this privilege, merchants paid five pounds, and others twenty shillings, 
to the corporation, and fees ranging from one to eight shillings to the 
mayor, recorder, clerk, and bell-ringer of the mayor’s court. They also 
took oath that they would be “ obeisant and obedient” to the city offi- 
cials, “ maintain and keep the said city harmless,” and report and hinder 
all “ unlawful gatherings, assemblies, and conspiracies” against the peace 
of the good people of the state. 

This custom of creating “ freemen” died out early in the present cen- 
tury, and was formally abolished in 1815, except so far as the honorary 
right was conferred. Distinguished persons were presented with the free- 
dom of the city down to a recent date, the roll being adorned with the 
names of Washington, Lafayette, Jay, Clinton, Steuben, Gates, Hamilton, 
the naval heroes of the 1812 war, and representatives of the war for the 
Union. The “freedom” in such cases was presented in the form of an 
address from the corporation, enclosed in an elegant gold box. In Wash- 
ington’s reply to the address transmitted to him in December, 1784, it is 
possible that we have the origin of the title New York enjoys as the 
“Empire State.” His words were sympathetic and hopeful: “I pray that 
Heaven may bestow its choicest blessings on your City; that the devasta- 
tions of warin which you found it may soon be without a trace; that a 
well regulated and beneficial commerce may enrich your citizens; and 
that your State (at present the seat of the Empire) may set such examples 
of wisdom and liberality as shall have a tendency to strengthen and give 
permanency to the Union at home, and credit and respectability to it 
abroad.” 

The interior life of the new city had its interesting phases. In the 
general activities an earnest start was made, although fortune failed to 
smile on every initial effort. The Chamber of Commerce, organized in 
1768, and kept up by the British and resident merchants during the war, 
was incorporated by the New York legislature, April 13, 1784. Its first 
president under the new charter was John Alsop. The influence which 
this body, with its growing membership, exerted upon the affairs of the 
city, and especially in shaping its policy during the constitutional period, 
will be seen to have been quite marked. Most of the mercantile houses 
and offices, with the docks and shipping, were to be found on the east 
side of the town, near and along the East River. About 1788, as many 
as one hundred vessels might be seen at any one time discharging or 
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taking in cargoes, but not all flying the American flag. The first Ameri- 
can merchantman bound for Canton was the Empress of China, Captain 
Green, which left port February 22, 1784, and reached her destination 
August 30. She returned May 11, 1785, after having made a paying 
venture. Congress passed a resolution expressing satisfaction at this 
successful attempt to establish a direct trade with China. The ship 
Betsy sailed about the same time for Madras. Packet-ships, American, 
British, and French, kept up communication between New York and 
European ports. There was but one bank in the city during this period 
—the bank of New York, established 
early in 1784, largely through the 
efforts of William Duer and General 
Alexander McDougall, who was its 
first president until his death on June 
8, 1786. Isaac Roosevelt became its 
president in 1789. In April, 1787, a 
Mutual Fire Assurance Company 
made its appearance, which John Pin- 
tard, afterward prominent ‘in many 
enterprises, had been chiefly instru- 
mental in organizing ; he was its first 
secretary. The General Society of 
Mechanics and Tradesmen was estab- 
lished August 4, 1785, with the object 
of promoting mutual fellowship and 
confidence among all mechanics, pre- 
venting litigation between them, ex- 
tending mechanical knowledge, and affording relief to distressed mem- 
bers. Anthony Post was chairman. There were societies for promoting 
useful knowledge, for the relief of distressed debtors, and for manufactur- 
ing purposes. The social organizations, or the societies of St. Andrew, 
St. George, and St. Patrick, with a German and musical society and 
Masonic lodges, all had an existence or their beginning in those early 
years. The New York branch of the Cincinnati Society of Revolutionary 
Officers maintained an active life, and regularly celebrated Independence 
Day with an oration, a dinner, and toasts. General McDougall and Baron 
Steuben were its first two presidents. The Society for the Manumission 
of Slaves, organized in 1785, held its first quarterly meeting on May 12 of 
that year at the Coffee House, when John Jay was elected president, Sam- 
uel Franklin vice-president, John Murray, Jr., treasurer, and John Keese 
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secretary. Its members advocated the gradual emancipation of slaves, and 
their protection as freedmen. Some set their slaves free “ at proper ages,” 
and denounced the separation of families by exportation of individuals 
for sale in the southern states. In June, 1788, Jay wrote to Granville 
Sharp, the English philanthropist : “ By the laws of this state, masters 
may now liberate healthy slaves of a proper age without giving security 
that they shall not become a parish charge; and the exportation as well 
as importation of them is prohibited. The state has also manumitted 
such as became its property by confiscation; and we have reason -to 
expect that the maxim that every man, of whatever color, is to be 
presumed to be free until the contrary be shown, will prevail in our courts 
of justice. Manumissions daily become more common among us, and the 
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treatment which slaves in general meet with in this state is very little 
different from that of other servants.” 

The professions were revived under the new auspices, but without 
material change in practice and methods. Lawyers were numerous, and 
the deranged state of things after the war made litigation lucrative. 

As to educational institutions, it is interesting to note that steps were 
taken, very soon after the evacuation, to put King’s college, now Columbia 
—the only college in the state—on a good working basis again. During 
the war the building had been used asa hospital by the British, who had 
rifled its library. The president, the Rev. Dr. Benjamin Moore, had given 
instructions in a private house, and a nominal faculty was continued, but 


1 This representation of Lispenard’s Meadows was drawn by Dr. Alexander Andersen in 
1785, and was taken from the site of the St. Nicholas Hotel, which formerly stood in Broadway, 
corner of Spring street, a few blocks above Canal street. 
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little appears to have been accomplished. On May 1, 1784, the legislature 
passed an act altering the charter of the institution and placing it under 
the state board of regents provided for at the same time. The last pro- 
vision of the act reads: “ That the College within the City of New-York, 
heretofore called King’s College, be forever hereafter called and known by 
the name of Columbia College.” . Young De Witt Clinton was the first 
student who entered under its new name. A faculty of professors carried 
out the curriculum until 1787, when William Samuel Johnson, son of the 
first president, was elected to the presidency. The first commencement 
was held April 11, 1786, after ‘a lamented interval of many years;” and 
on this occasion congress and both houses of the state legislature adjourned 
to attend the exercises. College place of to-day—Barclay, Church, and 
Murray streets—marks the site of the original structure, which was long 
and wide, three stories high, built of freestone, with a very high fence 
around it. Private schools also appeared, but it cannot be said that any 
special interest was taken by the public in the cause of education at this 
date. The religious denominations remained of nearly the same relative 
strength as before the war. . 

On its strictly social side, New York life had always been attractive. 
Less provincialism existed here than at any other centre in the colonies. 
Strangers and foreigners alike remarked on the hospitality of the people. 
What with the state legislature meeting in the city, and congress following 
early in 1785, with foreign ministers, consuls, and merchants entertaining 
handsomely, society established itself in full feather. Distinguished men 
and old families gave tone to it. More than one member of congress from 
other states found their future partners within the charmed circle. James 
Monroe, the future President, married the daughter of Lawrence Kort- 
wright; Rufus King of Boston, the daughter of John Alsop; and Elbridge 
Gerry, the daughter of James Thompson, who is flatteringly referred to as 
“the most beautiful woman in the United States.” A visitor at Colonel 
William Duer’s house states that he lived in the style of a nobleman, 
and had fifteen different sorts of wine at dinner. His wife, Lady Kitty, 
daughter of General Lord Stirling, late of the continental army, and a 
person of most accomplished manners, was observed to wait upon the 
table from her end of it, with two servants in livery at her back. But it 
_has been estimated that less than three hundred families affected society 
life at this time, and these were of different grades. 

This sumptuous tendency did not escape criticism. As a whole, the 
town was hard pushed for a living during these early years. The item of 
house-rent alone was claimed to be out of all proportion to the condition 
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of business and the average of incomes. Before the war the highest rental 

was one hundred pounds; now nearly double that sum was demanded. 

Seventy pounds and taxes was the figure for a moderate house in Wall 

street in 1786. House-owners, then as now, held on for a rise, and declined 
to let houses at lower rates even when assured 
that they would stand empty a good part of 
the year. Rent-day proved distressing beyond 
its proverbial reputation. Money was scarce, 
“Cash! Cash! O Cash!” exclaims a writer 
to the press, “why hast thou deserted the 
Standard of Liberty! and made poverty and 
dissipation our distinguishing characteristic?” 
The inability of the congress of the confedera- 
tion to regulate commerce accounted largely 
for the slow financial recovery which marked 
the period. 

These straitened lines presented a contrast 
to society drift and rebuked it. Luxuries, 
pleasures, and amusements were coming into 
favor more and more, disturbing the peace of 
mind of sensitive, frugal, hard-worked people, 
and shocking church society. The tendency 
was unmistakable, but hardly unnatural or ex- 
travagant. It had developed alarmingly in 
Philadelphia during the later years of the war, 
and New York was now feeling something of the 
same reaction without faring worse. Society 

and fashion, like everything else, were simply reinstating themselves after 
the wreck of the war. John Jay, who had seen enough of high life abroad 
for four years, was not especially depressed by the signs at home, when he 
could discourage Lafayette’s wife from coming to America in 1785, as she 
proposed, by informing her‘that we had few amusements here to relieve 
travelers of the monotony of a visit. ‘Our men for the most part,” he 
assures her, “ mind their business and our women their families; and if 
our wives succeed (as most of them do) in ‘making home man’s best 
delight,’ gallantry seldom draws their husbands from them. Our customs, 
in many respects, differ from yours, and you know that, whether with or 
without reason, we usually prefer those which education and habit recom- 
mend. The pleasures of Paris and the pomp of Versailles are unknown in 
this country.” No doubt of this; but people, nevertheless, said, and 
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printed it in the papers, that the zon of New York ought to set simpler 
habits and fashions to the public. 

The question of extravagance and amusements seems to have stirred 
public feeling very generally when, in the fall of 1785, it was proposed to 
revive the theatre in the city. The theatre building of colonial times 
still stood on John street, a short distance east of Broadway, where before 
the war Lewis Hallam, a popular actor of the old American company, 
who afterward was also its manager, drew respectable audiences. It was a 
quaint wooden affair, with a gallery and a double row of boxes in addition 
to the pit. As congress had recommended the closing of places of amuse- 
ment during the contest, and Washington had issued orders threatening 
dismissal upon all officers who engaged in theatrical entertainments, 
Hallam and his troupe went to the island of Jamaica and amused its 
inhabitants until the peace opened the door for his return to America. 
His return, however, was far from welcomed by the element which had 
been harboring anxiety over the moral health of New York, It protested 
against the revival of the drama, and succeeded 
in giving the city a temporary sensation. The 
controversy entered the newspapers, and the 
theatre became the talk of the town. What was 
said on both sides can be readily imagined, but 
of more special interest to the modern reader are 
the glimpses afforded here and there in the dis- 
cussion of certain phases in the social status. 
Thus an appeal against the revival, published by 
some reformer through the Facket, is quite in point: “‘ Are the families in 
this city,” he asks, ‘‘ of whatever rank, as rich now as they were before the 
war? Are there not many who have advanced a great part of their 
estates to their bleeding country during the contest, who are not yet 
repaid? Have not many of our most respectable families, to maintain 
the credit of our continental money, which was then supporting our army 
against the Britons, received all their outstanding debts in that money, 
and thereby become nearly ruined? And do not many of them, besides 
their losses, owe large sums upon debts they contracted before the war? 
Have not repairs and entering anew into some line of business exhausted 
their deranged finances, and proved an exertion almost beyond their 
strength? And are gentlemen in such a situation fit to indulge them- 
selves, their wives or children, in expensive amusements? Have not 
some hundreds of citizens had their houses burned down while the British 
army lay in New York? Are not multitudes obliged to take up money 
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upon interest to build a little hut, or else pay rent superior to their earn- 
ings? Is there not a general complaint of the unhappy situation of our 
merchants, of the distress attending our commerce, and of the balance of 
trade being heavily against us—heavily in importations not only of 
necessaries, but also of articles of luxury, and scarce anything to make a 
remittance with? And is a play-house proper for a city in such a situa- 
tion? Are our taxes paid up? Are not the wheels of government 
clogged for want of money? Have you a single ship of war to guard your 
coasts or even defend your city from the insults of one armed vessel?” 
And in all this there is much to 
read between the lines. The 
theatre, nevertheless, was reés- 
tablished. Of course there were 
the usual jugglers, mountebanks, 
wax-works, and harlequin farces 
about town to amuse shilling 
sight-seers. 

In its exterior appearance 
the city steadily improved upon 
the condition in which the Brit- 
ish left it in 1783. The burned 
districts, the ruined churches 
and public buildings, the dilapi- 
dated residences, stores, and 
docks, and the wretched streets, 
were for months a constant eye- 
sore. By 1786 much had been 
done in the way of clearing up, 
repairing, and building; much 
more by 1789. Noah Webster 
tells us that in 1786 not many houses remained “ built after the old Dutch 
style.” The new houses going up were frame or brick ; or, as the insurance 
statements represent, most of them were “framed buildings, with brick 
or stone fronts, and the sides filled in with brick.” Water privileges were 
limited. “Most of the people,” says Webster, ‘‘are supplied every day 
with fresh water conveyed to their doors in casks from a pump near the 
head of Queen street, which receives it from a pond almost a mile from 
the city.” This pond was the “ Collect,” long since filled in, and on the 
site of which now stands the Tombs. 

Public buildings were few. The City Hall stood on the northeast 
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corner of Wall and Nassau streets, having been erected in 1700. When 
congress assembled in New York in 1785, the city authorities gave up the 
use of the greater part of it to that body. The main hall, or “ congress 
chamber,” was at the east end of the second floor. On an elevated plat- 
form on the southern side stood the President’s chair, lined with red 
damask silk, and over it a curious canopy fringed with silk, with damask 
curtains falling to the floor and gathered with silken cords. The chairs for 
the members were mahogany, richly carved, and trimmed with red morocco 
leather. In front of each chair stood “a small bureau table.” The walls 
were hung with the portraits of Washington and the king and queen of 
France. The mayor’s office was on the first floor, the common council 
chamber at the west end of the second floor. Upon the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution by the several states, or in the fall of 1788, the “ city 
fathers” resolved to appropriate the entire building to the use of the new 
government, and Major L’Enfant, a French engineer, was intrusted with 
the work of remodeling it. Thereafter it was known as the “ New Federal 
Hall,” and passed criticism as the most imposing structure in the country. 
It cost about sixty-five thousand dollars. 

The first American post-office in the city opened November 28, 1783, 
at No. 38 Smith street, in the house formerly occupied by Judge Hors- 
manden. William Bedlow was postmaster, being a deputy under Post- 
master-General Ebenezer Hazard, then at Philadelphia. The first Amer- 
ican newspapers were the New York Weekly Journal, published by John 
Holt, who returned with his paper to the city in the fall of 1783, and was 
succeeded by Thomas Greenleaf; the semi-weekly Packet, published by 
Thomas Loudon, January, 1784; the Daily Advertiser, by Francis Childs, 
begun in the spring of 1785. In January, 1788, Noah Webster established 
his monthly American Magazine, devoted to essays on all subjects, “ par- 
ticularly such as relate to this country.” 

From fires, crime, and the negligence of officials the city was only 
passably protected. There were some fourteen or fifteen old-style fire- 
engines, each pumped by about a dozen men, while citizens with buckets 
supplied the water from wells. Watchmen patrolled the streets at night, 
but robberies and knock-downs were not uncommon, and, in the absence 
also of good lamps, there was not much passing at late hours. The 
ordinary city force was inadequate to cope with a mob, as appeared in the 
case of the “ doctors’ riot,” which suddenly broke out on April 13, 1788, 
when the militia and citizens alone could restore quiet. The mob had 
been excited to violence by a boy’s report that he had seen physicians or 
medical students dissecting dead bodies in the hospital, a practice which 
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stirred up a general revulsion. Several persons were killed or wounded 
during the riot, among the latter John Jay, who with others endeavored 
to quell the disturbance. 

Our earliest local political disputes in the American period were the 
immediate outgrowth of the war. It was a case where feelings and sensi- 
bilities were keenly touched, and, as time sooner or later softens human 
nature in this regard, the issue did not long continue. Plainly stated, 
it was a question whether the Tories who remained in the city had any 
rights the Whigs were bound to respect. Chancellor Livingston clearly 
defined the parties as they stood in January, 1784. First, the Tories 
themselves, who “still hope for power under the idea that the remem- 
brance of the past should be lost, though they daily keep it up by their 
avowed attachment to Great Britain.” Second, the violent Whigs, who 
were for “ expelling all Tories from the state, in hopes by that means to 
preserve the power in their own hands.” Third, those who wish “to sup- 
press all violences, to soften the rigor of the laws against the loyalists, 
and not to banish them from that social intercourse which may, by degrees, 
obliterate the remembrance of past misdeeds ; but who, at the same time, 
are not willing to shock the feelings of the virtuous citizens that have 
at every expense and hazard fulfilled their duty’ to the country in the 
recent struggle. The more determined Whigs organized a ‘ Whig 
Society,” whose object was to urge the removal of certain influential, 
offensive Tories from the state. The society’s president was Lewis 
Morris, and its secretary John Pintard. Outspoken views, public meet- 
ings, and petitions to the legislature followed, but the status of the Tories 
was not eventually disturbed. The measure which affected them most 
seriously was the trespass act, by which all Whigs who had been obliged 
to fly from their homes in consequence of the enemy’s invasion could 
bring an action of trespass against those who may have entered and occu- 
pied their houses under the enemy’s protection. Many Tories had done 
this, and were held to be liable. In one case, however, that of Elizabeth 
Rutgers against Joshua Waddington, a wealthy Tory, a decision was ren- 
dered in favor of the latter in the mayor’s court, on the general ground 
that the state act was in violation of the provisions of the treaty of peace, 
under which Tories were protected in property rights. This caused great 
excitement, especially as Waddington’s counsel was none other than 
Alexander Hamilton, who, as a distinguished officer in the continental 
army, could be supposed to have none but the most pronounced Whig 
sympathies. But with Hamilton the war was over, and he discounte- 
nanced harsh measures toward those who would in time assimilate with and 
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be lost in the mass of the people. This position he maintained in some 
able articles contributed by him to the press, over the signature of 
*‘Phocion,” and to which Isaac Ledyard replied over the signature of 
“Mentor.” Hamilton’s broad, statesmanlike views left their impression, 
though his professional course excited the anger of his opponents. 
So bitter were the feelings of some of the more violent among them, that 
they secretly determined to challenge him one by one to a duel until he 
fell. When Ledyard heard of this, he immediately prevented the execu- 
tion of the scheme. This extreme hostility to the Tories died out in the 
course of a year or two, and soon disappeared in the greater question of 
the national Constitution which was beginning to engage public attention. 

State issues or politics were yet to become prominent. The war 
governor Clinton had held office for eight years, and opposition interests 
were bound to show their strength in time. The first attempt was quietly 
made in 1785, when General Schuyler sounded John Jay as to his willing- 
ness to run against Clinton for the governorship at the next election. 
The general charged that Clinton was striving to maintain his popularity 
“at the expense of good government,” and that reform demanded a 
change in the office. “But who,” he asks, “is to be the person? It is 
agreed that none have a chance of succeeding but you, the chancellor, or 
myself. The second, on account of the prejudices against his family 
name, it is believed, would fail. . . . I am so little known in the south- 
ern part of the state that I should fail there.” Jay was accordingly the 
only available candidate, and Schuyler believed he would secure the elec- 
tion by ‘“‘a great majority.” But Jay declined. That he was then the 
most distinguished citizen in New York would have been conceded. The 
many services he had rendered the state as a member of conventions and 
committees; in the wider sphere of the continental congress, of which he 
was once president ; his diplomatic labors abroad as minister to Spain and 
as one of the commissioners to conclude the treaty of peace in 1783; his 
present position as the secretary for foreign affairs of congress—all com- 
bined to put the state under a special obligation to him as a public 
character. At this juncture, however, he stood aloof from local or state 
controversies, and thereby rendered another service in not precipitating a 
party issue which would have worked unfavorably upon the constitutional 
problem of the near future. “If the circumstances of the state were 
pressing,” he replied to Schuyler, “if real disgust and discontent had 
spread through the country, if a change had in the general opinion 
become not only advisable but necessary, and the good expected from 
that change depended on me, then my present objections would imme- 
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diately yield.” He was not impressed with the necessity in the case, 
and furthermore felt that it was his duty to continue in the service of 
congress at that time. At a later date the governorship will be his, 

In the larger field of national politics or of national reorganization, 
the city played a conspicuous part and exercised a decisive influence. It 
will ever be to her honor that in the emergency through which our Federal 
Constitution passed at its adoption, New York kept the state true to its. 
best interests by powerfully assisting in bringing its unwilling convention 

to ratify that instrument and insure the 
formation of our “ more perfect ” union. 
The issue in New York, at its culmina- 
tion in 1788, took a sectional turn. The 
city and its environs favored concentration 
of authority in a strong national govern- 
ment; the state at large preferred the con- 
federation, with such amendments or revis- 
ion as immediate exigencies demanded. 
In the contest for the new Constitution 
as finally presented, the city triumphed 
by converting the state; she triumphed 
through the wise and well-directed action 
of her merchants, through the superior 
ability, persistence, and unremitting zeal 
of her delegates, and through the moral 
support of both on the part of a large ma- 
jority of her citizens. One of the toasts 
offered at the first public dinner in the 
city after the war—that given by Gover- 
nor Clinton on Evacuation day—seemed 
to serve as the key-note of local sentiment 
through the following years: “May a 
close Union of the states guard the temple they have erected to Liberty.” 

The history of the national movement in this state may be traced to 
the action of the legislature on July 21, 1782, when, in response to a reso- 
lution of congress of May 22 preceding, it gave expression to certain 
decided views and convictions on “the state of the nation.” It resolved 
that the general situation respecting foreign and financial matters was “ in 
a peculiar manner” critical, threatening the subversion of public credit 
and exposing the common cause to “a precarious issue.” It resolved 
further that “the radical source of most of our embarrassments is the 
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want of sufficient power in congress to effectuate that ready and perfect 
coéperation of the different states, on which their immediate safety and 
future happiness depend ;” and it proposed to congress “to recommend, 
and to each state to adopt the measure of assembling a general conven- 
tion of the states, specially authorized to revise and amend the Con- 
federation, reserving a right to the respective legislatures to ratify their 
determinations.” Congress postponed action upon this recommendation, 
which operated unfortunately in New York; for during the next five years 
delegations and opinions underwent a change throughout the state, and 
it was only by the most strenuous efforts that it was kept true to its first 
professions. Those were the gloomy, distracting years after the war, 
when the weakness of the Confederation made it impossible to regulate 
trade and commerce, and its defects opened up the question of the recon- 
struction of the Union under circumstances which made it difficult to 
discuss it dispassionately. The situation was not an unnatural one. It 
was a transitional period. The states had 
been living together for seven years on a 
war basis; peace, with its. new require- 
ments, now called for a readjustment of 
the supports, and this could not be done 
without a disturbing effort. In New York 
a variety of influences combined to com- 
plicate the difficulties in the case. A 
strong state pride developed as the ques- 
tion of surrendering further powers to the 
Union was agitated ; jealousy and fear of 
such a Union increased ; persons and par- 
ties in power held tenaciously to the sov- 
ereignty which they were enjoying ina 
practically independent state; and the 
state’s legislation looked toward autonomy. All this was more or less 
true of every state. In New York it was marked. Not that any such 
thing as a disunion sentiment found expression; but, in the absence of 
a binding national tie, local predilections governed. 

For this state of feeling the governor, George Clinton, and his large 
body of friends and supporters were mainly responsible. The governor 
himself was a strong character. A partisan in one sense, he was emi- 
nently public spirited in another. He was loyal to the Union and the 
Confederation, but his hopes and his pride centred on his state. To 
make that great and prosperous was his first ambition ; and his policy and 
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wishes were reflected in the proceedings of the state legislature. By the 
year 1788 New York was exercising all but national sovereignty. She 
had a well-organized militia; she appointed boundary commissions; she 
issued a paper currency; she levied duties; she maintained custom- 
houses. Under the act of November 18, 1784, one custom-house was 
established at the port of New York, and another at Sag Harbor on Long 
Island. Collectors, surveyors, gaugers, weighers, and tide-waiters were 
appointed. The first collector for New York was Colonel John Lamb, 
who commanded the first regiment of continental artillery during the 
war; and the surveyor was Colonel John Lasher, of one of the early 
city regiments of levies. Under the impost act of the same date, many 
articles were made dutiable. Sixpence duty was levied on every gallon 
of Madeira wine brought into the state, and threepence on other wines ; 
twopence on every gallon of rum, brandy, or other spirits, if imported 
in vessels owned by citizens of any of the United States, but a double 
duty for vessels with British registers. There were duties on carriages, 
chariots, sulkies, gold and silver watches, scythes, saddles, hollow iron- 
ware, women’s leather or stuff shoes, starch, hair-powder, cocoa, teas, 
coals, bricks, wools, furs, and similar importations. 

But this system had serious defects—defects that were the most sensi- 
bly felt by the commercial element throughout the country. A prosper- 
ous trade was wanting. There was no power to regulate it. Congress 
might propose treaties of commerce with foreign powers, but lacked abil- 
ity to enforce them. No uniform system of duties could be imposed 
when each state was devising a tariff of its own. New York might draw 
up an elaborate schedule, but this did not establish the New York mer- 
chant’s credit in London; it failed to open the West India ports to his 
vessels. The one remedy in the case was to confer the necessary powers 
upon congress—“ let congress, and congress alone, regulate foreign trade 
and commerce.” 

It is here that New York city followed the course that reflects so 
creditably upon her. As between the policy which the state as such was 
pursuing, and the policy which the general government should be em- 
powered to pursue, she set herself in line with the latter. Her merchants 
and her distinguished lawyers and statesmen were the salvation of both 
city and state. The merchants agitated trade requirements. There was 
an abundance, indeed a surplus, of foreign goods in town during those 
early years from 1784 to 1787; but they were largely the importation or 
consignments of British merchants of ample means, who could wait for a 
market. The American Whig merchant, entering mercantile life anew, 
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found himself at a disadvantage, and he saw little relief under the exist- 
ing system. The merchants in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Charleston were in the same predicament, and all expressed themselves 
alike. By the spring of 1785 the situation had become all but unen- 
durable. On March 7 a memorial was published, to be signed by resi- 
dents of New York, praying the legislature to pass the impost act of 
congress and to recommend the regulation of commerce by that body. 
Under the former act, which had been hanging fire since its passage in 
April, 1783, congress would have been able to pay the interest on the 
public debt. New York alone of all the states refused to approve it. 
Sentiment in the city favored the measure. On March 14 the Chamber 
of Commerce came forward with another and a more formal petition to the 
legislature, signed by its president John Alsop, calling attention to the 
failure of the individual states to regulate trade for the common benefit. 
They could not possibly so regulate it, because, in the words of the 
petition or memorial, “ Ist, not being enabled to form treaties, trade cannot 
in their hands be made the basis of commercial compacts ; 2d, because no 
regular system can be adopted by thirteen different legislatures pursuing 
different objects, and seeing the same object in different lights; and 3d, 
because if it even were to be presumed that they would at all times and 
in every circumstance sacrifice partial interests to the general good, yet 
the want of harmony in their measures and a common force, would forever 
defeat their best intentions.” In consequence of this loose system, the mer- 
chants observed with concern that trade, “ the great spring of agriculture 
and manufactures,” was languishing ‘‘ under fatal obstructions ” and daily 
on the decline. The legislature made no recommendations on these 
petitions; but public opinion continued to assert itself. In the following 
May, Boston voted, in town meeting, that, as peace had not brought 
plenty, and foreign merchants were monopolizing, commerce. by crushing 
out the American carrying-trade, congress should be invested with power 
competent to the wants of the country. In Philadelphia a committee of 
thirteen merchants was appointed to stir up the state authorities to the 
same end. The Boston people went further, as in early war days, and 
invited the codperation of the New York merchants; whereupon the 
Chamber of Commerce and “many other citizens,” following up their 
March memorials, called a meeting of merchants and “ other inhabitants” 
at the Exchange, June 15, at which Alderman John Broome presided. 
Their former sentiments and views were reiterated in a body of resolu- 
tions, and a committee was appointed to correspond with the several 
counties in the state and with committees in other states, in the hope 
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that “a free and reciprocal communication of opinions” would rouse the 
country to action. The committee was composed of the most prominent 
merchants in the city. To the committees in other states it was proposed 
that they should severally take measures to induce their respective legis- 
latures to confer the necessary powers on congress. ‘Our union,” said 
the New York committee, “is the basis of our grandeur and our power.” 
To the counties of the state the committee represented that if commerce 
languished, agriculture would feel a corresponding effect. “ By the union 
of the farmer, the merchant, and mechanic,” they wrote, “we have, in the 
most dangerous crisis, been able to withstand the open force of our 
enemies ; and, if this spirit still actuates us, we shall soon convince them 
that their insidious politics in peace are of as little effect.” The farmer 
was accordingly urged to send assemblymen with federal views to the 
next legislature. 

What effect these appeals produced at large it would be difficult to 
determine, but they kept the subject uppermost in popular discussions 
and clearly strengthened sentiment in New York. The papers of the city, 
notably the Packet and the Journal, published the effusions of correspond- 
ents at intervals, which indicated the interest felt. ‘What is to be done?” 
inquires “‘ Consideration” in March, 1785; and answers, “All the states 
must give congress ample powers to regulate trade, . . . likewise all 
other powers necessary for an active and firm continental government.” 
But “ Rough Hewer, Jr.,” who was known to be Abraham Yates, a pithy 
writer on the other side, declared that history had established the fact 
that republicanism can flourish in small states only, and expressed a dread 
of “a mighty continental legislature,” which in time would merge and 
swallow up the rights of the states. “Unitas” called for assemblymen 
who could discern with precision “ in what particular a local must give way 
to a more general advantage,” and could appreciate the benefits of a gen- 
eral union. “ Thechain,” he exclaims, ‘ should be of adamant, indissoluble, 
eternal! Should this chain ever be broken, good God! what scenes of 
death and misery lurk under the dreadful event.” “Sydney,” on the 
other hand, saw nothing but despotism and an oligarchy in a congress 
which could control a revenue exacted from the states by its own agents: 
“If you put the sword and the purse into the hands of the supreme 
power, be the constitution of that power what it may, you render it 
absolute. Congress already have the sword vested in them; the single 
power wanting to make them absolute is that of levying money them- 
selves. When this is compassed, adieu to liberty!” Such contributions 
to the press, however, appeared too infrequently to enable us to judge 
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of the strength of parties at this date. The discussion went on in the 
coffee-houses and clubs, and two years later the fruits will be seen in test 
elections. 

In the following year (1786) the situation improved so far as agitation 
led to action. Virginia came forward with her proposition for a conven- 
tion at Annapolis, Maryland, “to consider how far a uniform system in 
their commercial regulations may be necessary to the common interest 
and permanent harmony ” of the states. The convention met on Septem- 
ber 11, with commissioners present from but five states—Virginia, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York. Their action resulted in 
the assemblage of the famous constitutional convention at Philadelphia 
in the following year. In each of these bodies New York city found its 
representation in the person of Alexander Hamilton; or, while being a 
representative of the state, he more nearly reflected the sentiment of the 
city, which was largely coincident with, and influenced by, his own. The 
possibilities that lay in the Virginia call immediately absorbed his atten- 
tion. His own proposition for a convention, broached as early as 1780, 
was a sufficient assurance that all his sympathies would be aroused by any 
movement that might be utilized for national ends; and the present 
opportunity was not to be lost. The Annapolis proposition came in 
January, 1786. Hamilton then determined to make one more effort to 
induce the state to accede to the impost act of congress, which would be 
an entering wedge toward granting general powers to the government ; or 
failing in this he hoped to secure the appointment of commissioners to the 
Annapolis convention. One of his intimate friends was Colonel Robert 
Troup, formerly aid to General Gates, at this date a rising lawyer in the 
city, and later judge of the United States district court of New York. He 
seconded Hamilton’s efforts, “In pursuance of the latter’s plan,” says 
Troup at a subsequent date, “the late Mr. Duer, the late Colonel Malcolm, 
and myself were sent to the state legislature as part of the city delega- 
tion, and we were to make every possible effort to accomplish Hamilton’s 
objects. Duer was a man of commanding eloquence. We went to the 
legislature and pressed ¢otis viribus the grant of the impost agreeably to 
the requisition of congress. We failed in obtaining it. The resolutions 
of Virginia were communicated by Governor Clinton the 14th of March. 
We went all our strength in the appointment of commissioners to attend 
the commercial convention, in which we were successful. The commis- 
sioners were instructed to report their proceedings to the next legislature. 
Hamilton was appointed one of them. Thus it was that he was the 
principal instrument to turn this state to a course of policy that saved our 
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Country from incalculable mischiefs, if not from total ruin.”! The other 
commissioner was Egbert Benson, then attorney-general of the state, who 
was in perfect sympathy with the objects of the proposed convention, and 
who turned his business before the supreme court at Albany over toa 
friend, to hurry on with Hamilton to Annapolis. 

The outcome of the brief convention at Annapolis was an urgent 
recommendation for the meeting of a more representative body at Phila- 
delphia in the following spring. Hamilton, as Benson tells us, was the 
author of the address to this effect sent to congress and the individual 
states. The work of the Philadelphia convention is a matter of history. 
The delegates to that body from New York state were Judge Robert 
Yates, John Lansing, Jr., and again Hamilton. By the withdrawal of the 
two former from the convention, on the ground that it was proposed to 
formulate a new constitution instead of revising the existing one, Hamilton 
remained alone as the state’s representative. The measure of his influence 
in the convention may be seen in the national character of the Constitution. 

There yet remained the problem of the adoption of the new instrument 
by the states; and here, so far as New York is concerned, the value of 
the labors of distinguished men of the city appears to highest advantage. 
The struggle for the Constitution in the state convention was not less 
earnest and critical than the effort at its framing. Whatever the situation 
might have been elsewhere, it was well known that in New York ratifica- 
tion could not be secured without a close and determined contest. “ True 
it is,” wrote Gouverneur Morris to Jay, October 30, 1786, “that this city 
and its neighborhood are enthusiastic in the [federal] cause, but I dread 
the cold and sour temper of the back counties.” This sour temper was 
in reality the Clintonian disposition to resist centralization in the general 
government. There still survived what Morris called the old “ colonial 
oppositions of opinion,” the strong, inherited local feeling, which it was 
necessary to overcome; and the men of the new order of things set to 
work to overcome it. The first work in hand was to parry the adverse 
criticisms upon the proposed constitution, which appeared soon after 
the adjournment of the Philadelphia convention. The anti-federalist 
Fournal for a while abounded with them, over the signatures of ‘“ Cato,” 
“ Brutus,” “Old Whig,” “Centinel,” “Cincinnatus,” and the like. A 
“Son of Liberty,” writing from Orange county, denounced the Phila- 
delphia outcome as “a preposterous and new-fangled system.” Some saw 
in it the loss of state independence, others the ascendency and control of 
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a government class, others a menace to privileges and personal liberty in 
the absence of a bill of rights. 

It was at this juncture that Hamilton and his associates appeared in 
the field with their great defense and exposition of the Constitution in the 
Federalist papers. It is to the local controversy in the city and state 
that we owe that lucid and authoritative commentary on our fundamental 
law. Of the eighty-five numbers of the work that were published, all of 
them over the signature “ Publius,” Hamilton wrote sixty-three, Jay five, 
Madison (then a member of congress in New York) thirteen, and three 
were the joint production of Hamilton and Madison. The first number 
was printed in the /udependent Fournal, or Weekly Advertiser, on October 
27, 1787, and thereafter the articles appeared, sometimes two in the same 
issue, in the Packet and other papers, continuing through the summer of 
1788. 

The New York state convention had been called to meet at Pough- 
keepsie on June 17, 1788. Delegates were nominated in the counties 
early in April, and representative men were put forward. All felt the 
importance of the discussion and the decision. It was at about this 
time that John Jay reinforced the Federalist papers with An Address to 
the People of the State of New York, which he issued anonymously in 
pamphlet form. It had its effect in strengthening federal views, and, 
according to a contemporary letter, would doubtless have converted many 
an honest anti-federalist in the upper counties had it appeared earlier. 
“The proposed government is to be the government of the people,” he 
wrote; and in 1793 he reiterated this sentiment as chief justice of the 
United States, in his opinion on the suability of the state: “ The people, 
in their collective and national capacity, established the present Constitu- 
tion.” Two sets cf delegates for the state convention were nominated 
for the city and county of New York. Jay and Hamilton appeared on 
both tickets, 

The Federalist ticket was elected with a clean sweep. Jay received 
the highest number of votes, or only one hundred and one less than 
the total cast—two thousand seven hundred and thirty-five out of two 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-six. Hamilton, Morris, Hobart, and 
Livingston were less than thirty votes behind. The highest anti-federal 
vote was but one hundred and thirty-four. But the upper counties were 
overwhelmingly anti-federalist; and when the convention met, their 
majority out of fifty-seven members was found to range from twenty-five 
to thirty. When the convention adjourned, July 26, after deliberating 
forty days, this majority had been reduced to a minority. The conven- 
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tion adopted the Constitution by a majority of three votes—a result due 
almost wholly to the abilities, character, personal force, and effective appeal 
of the delegates from New York city. Hamilton, Jay, and Livingston 
bore the honors of the debate. In dealing with this whole question of a 
stronger government, from the Annapolis to the Poughkeepsie convention, 
Hamilton’s services were the most conspicuous. 

Although the Poughkeepsie convention had adopted the Constitution 
in a certain sense provisionally, and called for its amendment by a new 
national convention, the final ratification was binding, and the state 
joined the circle as the “eleventh pillar” of the Union.. This result was 
in itself a triumph for the federalists, and when the news reached the city, 
on Saturday evening, July 26, great was the rejoicing. Men cheered, 
bells were rung, and impromptu processions were formed which marched 
to the houses of the several delegates to cheer again. When the dele- 
gates themselves returned to town, they were personally complimented in 
the same way, with the addition of a salute of eleven guns for each mem- 
ber. “In short,” says the Packet, “a general joy ran through the whole 
city, and several of those who were of different sentiments drank freely of 
the Federal Bowl and declared that they were now perfectly reconciled to 
the new Constitution.” The result was received in seer teatonices with “a 
glorious peal from Christ church bells.” 

A feature and expression of the intense interest felt throughout the 
country in the fate of the Constitution were the popular federal proces- 
sions held at different places, notably Philadelphia, Boston, Charleston, 
and New York. The New York procession was the last and grandest. It 
was held July 23, in honor of the adoption of the Constitution by ten 
States, and exceeded all previous demonstrations in the country. There 
were over six thousand men in the line, representing all degrees, profes- 
sions, trades, and interests. Each one of the ten divisions included repre- 
sentations, flags, designs, and emblems of commerce and labor. There 
were foresters, plowmen, farmers, gardeners, millers, bakers, brewers, dis- 
tillers; coopers, butchers, tanners, cordwainers; carpenters, farriers, 
peruke-makers and hair-dressers ; whitesiniths, blacksmiths, cutlers, masons, 
bricklayers, painters, glaziers, cabinet-makers, upholsterers, civil engineers ; 
shipwrights, joiners, boat-builders, sailmakers, riggers; printers, binders, 
cartmen, coachmakers, pewterers, goldsmiths and silversmiths, tobacco- 
nists, chocolate-makers; saddlers, harness-makers, founders; lawyers, 
physicians, professors, students, societies, the Cincinnati, merchants, and 
clergymen. Near the centre of the procession the full-rigged man-of-war 
or “federal ship” Hamilton, carrying thirty-two guns, with a crew of 
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thirty men, complete in all its appointments, and drawn by twelve horses, 
attracted a continuous gaze of admiration from the throngs along the 
streets. Commodore Nicholson commanded. The costumes, dress, imple- 
ments, and general paraphernalia of the exhibitors and participants made 
the whole immensely pleasing and imposing. The entire day was given 
up to the festivities ; for, after the parade had passed from the common 
down Broadway and around through the streets on the east side, it moved 
out into the Bowery to Bayard’s grounds, where a temporary building, 


PROCESSION IN HONOR OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 


consisting of three grand pavilions, had been erected for a civic and 
popular feast. Tables were set for five thousand persons. We are told, 
in the carefully prepared account of the procession published later, that, 
“as this splendid, novel, and interesting exhibition moved along, an unex- 
pected silence reigned throughout the city, which gave a solemnity to the 
whole transaction suited to the singular importance of the cause. No 
noise was heard but the deep rumbling of carriage-wheels, with the neces- 
sary salutes and signals. A glad serenity enlivened every countenance, 
while the joyous expectation of national prosperity triumphed in every 
bosom.” 





SETTLEMENTS WEST OF THE ALLEGHANYS FitOR 
TO 1776 


By G. C. BROADHEAD 


At a meeting of the American Historical Society in Washington, 
December 31, 1889, a statement is reported to have been made that there 
were no white settlements west of the Alleghanys when the Revolutionary 
war began. And Theodore Roosevelt, in Winning of the West, makes 
the statement, that “when the fight at Lexington took place they [the 
Americans] had no settlements beyond the mountain chain on our western 
border. It took’them a century and a half to spread from the Atlantic to 
the Alleghanys. In the next three-fourths of a century they had spread 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific.” 

We find that in 1673 certain priests established a mission at San 
Antonio, Texas '\—now a very important town—and not long after they 
erected the Alamo, within which was enacted that sad tragedy in 1837, 
when Crockett, Travis, Bowie, and other heroes consecrated the soil with 
their hearts’ blood, soon destined to germinate and mature as the Lone 
Star Republic. In 1640 Santa Fé was the capital of New Mexico. In 
1668 the mission of St. Mary’s on Lake Superior was founded.? In 1673 
Marquette was on the headwaters of the Mississippi and visited the 
Arkansas. In 1680 La Salle built Fort Crévecceur on the Illinois river, near 
the site of the present town of Peoria. After journeying back and forth 
to and from Canada, in 1682 he discovered the mouth of the Mississippi. 
In 1684 La Salle with four vessels sailed from France for America. After 
experiencing much disaster in seeking to enter the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, he finally landed in Matagorda bay, Texas, early in 1685. Herea 
fort was built. Of the original two hundred and eighty-five men only 
one hundred and fifty remained. Seeds were planted but few sprouted. 
Some of the men deserted. Reverses were met with which, on March 17, 
1687, culminated in the murder of La Salle by one of his own men while 
en route to seek aid from a station on the Mississippi.®> In 1683 Father 
Gravier founded Kaskaskia, and about 1693 began a mission among the 
Illinois, and soon after another mission was started at Cahokia.! 


1 Encyclopedia Britannica. ® Western Annals, 
* Switzler’s History; also Western Annals. * Western Annals. 
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Between 1695 and 1702 several attempts were made by the French to 
open copper mines near the upper Mississippi, but they were kept off by 
the warlike attitude of the Indians! In 1701 the French explored the 
Missouri to the mouth of the Kansas. Between 1700 and 1710 D’Ibber- 
ville built several temporary forts on the lower Mississippi and in the 
direction of Mobile bay. De la Motte de Cadillac in 1701 laid the founda- 
tion for forts at Detroit; and the first land grants at Detroit were made 
in 1707. Between the years 1700 and 1716, St. Denis explored the coun- 
try towards the head of the Red, the Washita, and the Rio Grande below 
El Paso, and in 1703 he began a settlement on the Washita, keeping his 
headquarters at Natchitoches. In 1719 La Harpe built a fort on Red 
river. Spain disputed with France the right to the coast from Pensacola 
to the Rio Grande. In 1714 the French built Fort Rosalie, within the 
territory of the Natchez Indians, and afterwards proceeded to treat the 
Indians with increasing contempt, until they even went so far as to 
demand that the natives should abandon their chief town. The wrongs 
of their injured brethren coming to the ears of the Cherokees, they coun- 
selled revenge, and on November 28, 1729, every Frenchman in that colony 
was slaughtered excepting two, and the women and children. Two 
months later the French and Choctaws retaliated, and in two years’ time 
scarcely a soul was left of the ill-fated Natchez. 

Without dwelling on the continued warfare for ten years between the 
French and Chickasaws, we proceed to the detail of other settlements. 
French explorers journeyed westward into the country of the Osages, the 
Pawnees, and the Missouri Indians.*. These efforts at possession aroused 
the jealousy of the Spaniards, and a caravan left Santa Fé in 1720, and 
marched in search of the Pawnee villages. The intention of the Spaniards 
was to surprise, if possible, the nation of the Missouris, who at that time 
dwelt not far from the Kansas river; to conquer them, and to establish a 
settlement within their territory. At that time the Missouris were at war 
with the Pawnees, and the Spaniards purposed to join the Pawnees and 
war upon the Missouris. Instead of finding the Pawnee village, they 
unwittingly reached a Missouri village and were completely deceived, as 
the language of the two nations differed but little. The Spaniards were 
thus entirely thrown off their guard and freely divulged their plans, The 
Indians did not undeceive them, but requested time to assemble their 
warriors. Within forty-eight hours two thousand appeared under arms, 
and a grand feast was enjoyed by both parties. They then rested, but 
during the night the Indians arose and surprised the Spaniards, killing all 

? Stoddard’s Louisiana. 2 [bid. ® Western Annals. * Stoddard’s Louisiana. 
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excepting one priest. His life was saved, and he was made to instruct 
them in horsemanship, he selecting the best horse for his own use. After 
a certain number of days of instruction in riding, he set whip to his horse 
and escaped to Santa Fé, and told of the disaster. The exact spot where 
this took place is not certainly known. It may have been near Kansas 
city, or else.in Saline county, Missouri. I have, in fact, seen an ancient 
fortified place in Saline county, four miles southwest from Miami. This 
old fortification seems to have covered twenty acres of ground, upon which 
now stand trees, some of which measure over three feet in diameter, the 
whole surrounded by three ditches, and walls showing three feet difference 
inelevation. Near this locality the Missouri Indians did at one time dwell, 
and were afterwards driven west by the Osages. 

After this occurrence the French, becoming somewhat alarmed, sent 
out De Bourgmont, who built a fort called Fort Orleans on an island in the 
Missouri, not far below where the town of Brunswick now stands. This 
island has since been washed away. At that time the Missouri Indians 
also dwelt upon the north side of the Missouri river, and during the latter 
part of the last century were driven across, and for a while were established 
in Saline county, but were finally driven west by the Osages. Fort 
Orleans only existed five years. De Bourgmont brought about a peace 
with the various tribes in 1724, and soon after his fort was attacked and 
totally destroyed.’ 

Kaskaskia must have contained permanent settlements, for there are 
records of deeds to land there of date 1712, and in 1721 it contained a 
Jesuit college. In 1766 Kaskaskia contained one hundred families. Caho- 
kia was settled soon after Kaskaskia. Fort Chartres was built in 1719, and 
rebuilt in 1754. Deeds are of record of lands at Fort Chartres and Cahokia 
of date 1722. Fort Chartres was for a while the seat of government of 
the Illinois country, and Colonel Pitman, a British officer who visited the 
country, says that the commandant or governor in 1756 had his head- 
quarters at Fort Chartres, Beck informs us? that after a flood in the river 
the headquarters of the government were moved to Kaskaskia in 1772. 
The Illinois country was ceded to the English in 1763, but was not really 
taken possession of until 1765. St. Ange de Bellerive then commanded 
at Fort Chartres as lieutenant-governor of the district of Illinois, and 
retreated to St. Louis in 1765. The first court of justice was held at Fort 
Chartres in 1768. Vivier, writing in 1750, says: ‘“‘ We have, in Illinois, near 
Kaskaskia, whites, negroes, Indians, and half-breeds. In the five French 


1 Beck: Gazetteer of Missouri, and Western Annals. 
® Gazetteer of Lilinois and Missouri. 
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villages within twenty-one miles are perhaps one thousand one hundred 
whites, three hundred blacks, sixty Indians. Most of the French till the 
soil; they raise wheat, cattle, pigs, and horses, and live like princes.” 

Up to 1763 the country on both sides of the Mississippi above the 
mouth of the Ohio was called the country of the Illinois. When the east 
side was turned over to the British in 1765, the country on the west was 
called upper Louisiana, and St. Louis was the headquarters, or capital. 
The records show that wheat was raised in Illinois in 1720, and in that 
year De la Motte opened the mines in Missouri still known by his name, and 
La Renault opened other mines in Washington county from 1721 to 1743, 
and in 1763 Francis Burton discovered the mines of Potosi.? Beck* informs 
us of the early settlements of St. Genevieve and New Bourbon (a few 
miles south), and they have authenticated traditions of settlements in 1735 ; 
and the St. Gens family have records of transfer of property in the post of 
St. Genevieve of the Illinois dated in 1854. The flood of 1875 destroyed 
- the old town of St. Genevieve, and the present town was built near the 
bluffs. 

Kaskaskia furnished supplies to the smaller towns, including Fort 
Chartres, St. Genevieve, and New Bourbon, and the citizens spoke 
derisively of these places, applying the term mzstre to St. Genevieve, 
pain court (short of bread) to St. Louis, vide poche to Carondelet, and 
poutlleux (lousy) to Kaskaskia. In 1784 Kaskaskia and Cahokia‘ had a 
population of four hundred and forty. In 1750 New Orleans had one 
thousand two hundred inhabitants, and ten miles up the river was a 
German settlement, where tobacco of good quality was raised. In 1749 
the Ohio company obtained leave to settle on a grant of five hundred 
thousand acres on the Ohio river in the disputed territory. They 
employed Chris-Gist to explore it. He passed down the Ohio and up 
the Miami to the town of Twightees, one hundred and fifty miles above 
its mouth. On June 18, 1752, the treaty of Logstown was effected by 
the Virginia commissioners with the Northwest Indians, in which the 
Indians agreed not to disturb any settlements southeast of the Ohio 
river. Gist then proceeded to lay out a town a little below Pittsburgh 
at Chartres creek. 

The governor of Canada directed the erection of forts at Presque Isle 
on Lake Erie, at the head of French creek at La Bceuf, and at the 
mouth of French creek Fort Venango was erected. General (then 
Major) Washington was sent by the governor of Virginia to remonstrate 
against these settlements. The after result was the war signalized at its 


1 Western Annals. ? Schoolcraft. * Gazetteer Missouri, 1823. * Roosevelt. 
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beginning by Braddock’s defeat at Point Coupee. In 1754 three hundred 
families left France for the purpose of settling around Vincennes. In 
1768, by the treaty of Fort Stanwix, the Iroquois relinquished all claims to 
territory south of the Ohio, and by this the other treaties of 1684 and 1726 
were confirmed. Sir William Johnson was present on the part of the Brit- 
ish colonies, and there were also representatives from New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia, together with Delawares, Shawnees, and the Six 
Nations. In 1758 Dr. Thomas Walker of Albemarle county, Virginia, 
explored the mountain valleys of southwest Virginia, and east Tennes- 
see, and the upper portion of Kentucky, and gave a name to the Cum- 
berland river and to the Cumberland mountains. In 1769 Colonel Joseph 
Martin, also of Albemarle, Virginia, with others, took steps to form a 
settlement in Powell’s valley.’ 

These explorers prepared the way for further progress westward ; for 
instance, Daniel Boone, in 1769, visited Kentucky, and in 1775 he again 
came and erected a fort, and began the settlements at Boonsboro. In 
1769 the first settlement was formed on the banks of the Watauga, then 
others on the Holston; and in 1772 James Robertson and John Sevier 
adopted laws for the government of the colony. They next called a con- 
vention from that and neighboring settlements, including Nolichucky and 
Carter’s valley, to meet at Watauga, and this may be considered the first 
assembly called together to establish laws for the government of colonies 
in the then new west. The Kentucky convention met several years 
later, and was the first that met entirely west of the mountains. Their 
legislative assemblies continued during six years, until 1778, when North 
Carolina organized the county of Washington, including all of Tennessee ;? 
Virginia claimed all west of Pennsylvania, and Virginia, and the Virginians 
(or long knives) were the only foe the red man feared. In 1768 a treaty 
was made at Stanwix with the Iroquois; they relinquishing all title to the 
country between the Ohio and Tennessee, October 14, 1768, a treaty was 
effected at Hardlabor, South Carolina, with the Cherokees, confirmed by a 
second treaty, October 18, 1770, by which the right was confirmed to the 
Cherokees to hunt on certain territory. In 1772 Virginia made a treaty 
with the Cherokees, the latter to remain south of a line running west from 
White Top mountain, latitude 36° 30. The British agent being likely to 
cause trouble, Robertson and the settlers on the Watauga made a lease of 
lands, paying six thousand pounds sterling value in goods. A second 
treaty was made in 1776 by buying the same territory. 

In 1775 Henderson called together the colonists of Boonsboro, Harrods- 


1 Western Annals. ® Roosevelt. 
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burgh, Boiling Spring, and St. Asaph’s, for the purpose of forming some 
kind of government. The convention adjourned without accomplishing 
much, and did not again meet. At the earnest request of George Rogers 
Clark, in 1776, Virginia admitted Kentucky as one of her counties, with 
Harrodsburgh as county seat. In 1778 all the territory northwest of the 
Ohio was formed into one county called Illinois, with John Todd com- 
mandant ; and in 1781 Virginia ceded to congress all her claim to this ter- 
ritory. In 1780 Virginia made grants of land in Kentucky for educational 
purposes,! and in the same year the territory was divided into three 
counties—Fayette, Jefferson, and Lincoln.? In 1781 a territorial organi- 
zation of Kentucky was effected, and in 1786 Virginia agreed that 
Kentucky should form an independent organization. In 1785 Kentucky 
contained twelve thousand inhabitants. 

Thus far it seems to be proven that there were settlements west of the 
Alleghanys prior to 1776. A’number of forts were established in the 
territory now included in the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Texas. 
Mr. Roosevelt informs us that in 1769 a settlement was made in the 
Watauga valley between the prolongation of the Blue Ridge and the 
Cumberland mountains. He pays great tribute to the courage and in- 
domitable perseverance of the pioneer settler of the southwest from the 
Watauga to the Alamo. 

The early settlers were largely of Scotch or Irish descent, or a min- 
gling of the two, and were chiefly Presbyterians in religion. A few years 
later the Baptists came, and still later the Methodists. Classes of more 
aristocratic origin began to emigrate from Virginia to Kentucky about 
1783, but the pioneer element ruled up to 1796, when Benjamin Logan 
was defeated for governor. 

In Tennessee the Indian fighters continued to give tone to the social 
life in the state up to the time of their death. The first settlers were 
chiefly of stock originally Irish and Scotch, who drifted down the valley 
of Virginia, and thence west to Kentucky. To quote Roosevelt once 
more: ‘No Europeans could have held their own for a fortnight in 
Kentucky,® and the west could never have been conquered in the teeth of 
so formidable and ruthless a foe, had it not been for the personal prowess 
of the pioneers themselves.” The land was really conquered not so much 
by the actual shock of battle between bodies of soldiers, as by continuous 
westward movement. 


1 Western Annals, 2? Mann Butler, ° Viz., at Boonsboro. 
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THE HISTORICAL NOVEL AND AMERICAN HISTORY! 


By LEONARD IRVING 


The historical novel is still with us, as would abundantly appear from 
our list below. The reading public, however, has been more generously 
supplied of late with other specimens of the novelist’s cunning art. And 
such other specimens have come forward presumably because they were 
wanted. The society novel is one much welcomed; people who move 
within its charmed circle like to read about the doings of the people who 
are like themselves and their associates. People who are without, but 
would like to be within, hail this opportunity of learning society’s ways, 
then to turn about and ape these ways in humbler spheres. And, finally, 
even people who cannot have the remotest expectation of entering 
society are fascinated by its whirl and splendor as depicted on the 
printed page. But there is great eagerness displayed nowadays too in 
the demand for the sensational novel, or that delineating the working of 
passions violent, fiery, even wicked, for we cannot stop short of these 
if passions come into play at all. And when we apply the canon of real- 
ism here, so much insisted on in other departments of genius, we get some 
very spicy material served up, which seems to be pretty generally liked. 
Again, there is the physico-psychological novel, wherewith Appleton’s 
Dutch fiction series has lately made us acquainted, calling itself also the 
“impressionist ” novel, and presenting characters whose passions are so 
worked upon that they become insane. By the side of all this kind of 
reading, the historical novel is apt to be regarded as rather tame; there- 
fore there are instances in which it is made to partake of the characteris- 
tics of the novels now so greatly in demand. And if that demand is legit- 
imate, if it ask not for too overwrought a presentation of life, it may be 
well to make the historical novel run into the molds marked out by more 
modern canons of taste. Yet even then it is questionable whether the 


1 Standish of Standish. A Story of the Pilgrims. By Jane G. Austin. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. 1892. 

My Lady Pokahontas. A True Relation of Virginia. Written by Anas Todkill, Puritan and 
Pilgrim. With Notes by John Esten Cooke, (Same publishers.) 1891. 

The Lady of Fort St. John. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. (Same publishers.) 1892. 

Zachary Phips. By Edwin Lassetter Bynner. (Same publishers.) 1892. 

‘The Columbian Historical Novels” (Columbia, Estevan, St. Augustine, Pocahontas). By 
John R. Musick. Illustrated. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 1892. 
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people who are devouring the intensely exciting society novels, the sensa- 
tional tales of every sort, will not revolt at the serious and sober element 
infused by the introduction of historical facts or personages. 

It is claimed that the historical novel has lately fallen somewhat into 
disfavor. If it has, the remarks preceding will furnish the hint as to one 
reason for this. With all its attemptsto suit modern tastes, it will not quite 
come up to the measure of intoxication required by a great many. And 
on the other hand, while failing in the eyes of some as a fiction, it will fail 
in the eyes of others as history. This is a scientific age, in the writing of 
history as in the pursuit of the study of physical nature. We must be 
careful with our facts, we must clearly indicate our authorities. Unless 
we can go back to original sources, or unearth documents not hitherto 
published, or not even seen by other writers, we had better not presume 
to write history at all. And when we come to disputed points we must 
present all the pros and cons, and be very cautious about giving our own 
opinion, if we give any opinion at all—which perhaps we had better not 
do. And there are some injudicious persons, critics and others, who insist 
that the historical novel shall conform itself to all these particulars of 
historical criticism. 

This, of course, the historical novel cannot do. It does not take the 
place of history. Those persons make a great mistake who imagine that 
they. can address themselves to the pleasant task of reading an indefinite 
amount of historical novels, thereby excusing themselves from the more 
laborious undertaking of wading through volumes of history. The histori- 
cal novel can never supplant historical reading or study. As an ingenious 
critic’ remarks: “ A good three-fourths of all its admirers, one dare guess, 
are persons who have discovered in it an easy means of settling accounts 
with conscience. While sacrificing few or none of the delights of a tale, 
they are, they fancy, extracting from it all the riches of mining into the 
toughest history.” 

For the historical novel does not properly ¢each history. It is not 
intended to give us a list of facts and dates. It does not deal with cir- 
cumstances and personages in order to make us acquainted with them for 
the first time. On the contrary, if it is properly utilized it will stmulate 
the study of history. It will send us back to our “ history-books ” to get 
a clear and cool understanding of the events or the persons about whom 
our profoundest interest and warmest sympathies were made to centre by 
the art of the novelist. So, in this sense, it will be an immense 4e/p in 
the teaching of history. But if the teaching has already taken place, 
if the reader comes to the novel with his mind full of the facts, it will be 
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readily seen that he is in excellent position to enjoy the fiction. He will 
move among familiar things, but he will see them in a new light. For, 
in another sense, the historical novel is an aid in teaching history. The 
knowledge of history is not properly a mere collection of items—bat- 
tles, kings, dynasties, revolutions, years, months, days, patriots, tyrants, 
._ what not. It is a necessary adjunct to historical knowledge, that we 
possess some historical imagination, that this jumble of items and actors 
and dates have some significant inter-dependence or inter-relation among 
“themselves. We must be able to transplant ourselves to these preceding 
times and circumstances. All those old saws of “ History repeats itself,” 
and “Human nature is always the same,” mean a good deal. There 
always will be certain moral forces and intellectual movements abroad 
among men, whatever be the age, which will exert certain influences that 
can be calculated. Happy is the student of history who can appreciate 
the operation of these at different stages of the world’s history. It will 
make every age alive for him with a human interest, and it will make him 
understand much better the bearings of events in his own age. But for 
this he needs to cultivate the faculty of historical imagination, to put 
himself in the place of people in other times. Now it is self-evident that 
for cultivating this necessary and useful faculty historical fiction will be a 
prime aid. An historical novel may make very free with the facts; it may 
quite radically twist actual circumstances; it may even make some havoc 
among dates; but it will be a poor production if it do not reflect faithfully 
the age to which it transports the thought, if it do not make us live over 
again the days of yore. It may send the reader for historical zzformation 
to the school-books, and these may correct many a number or incident; 
but the novel must guide with unerring hand the reader’s historical zmag?- 
nation. As some one wrote the other day: “A historical novel which 
merely paraphrased history would be a deplorable affair indeed. If simple 
narration of facts is all that we ask, we may well insist that we shall have 
them uncolored. But the true value of the historical novel is to be sought 
in its adequacy as a picture of the time.” 

We notice, therefore, at once that the historical novel may come into 
conflict very often with an unreasonable demand for scientific historical 
accuracy and still be a very good historical novel. It cannot, from the 
very nature of the case, be a scientific treatise. How, for instance, could 
it deal with mooted points? Upon such, several weighty authorities may 
perhaps be brought forward, with opinions all differing. A novel writer 
may happen to have nice historic discrimination and judgment, and hit 
upon the best opinion, and conduct his whole plot, or turn some crisis or 
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catastrophe, upon the assumption of that single view. But that would 
be a mere incident or accident of his fiction. Some view he must select, 
whether the best or not; and whether he has duly weighed that selection 
or not, he cannot burden his pages with a discussion of the merits of the 
case. Let him only use his point of view skillfully for his tale, and faith- 
fully for his times and his persons, and we shall be content. We can then 
close the novel, and open some historical treatise if we wish to get at the 
exact or well-balanced decisions of various authorities. There is always 
enough undisputed history to be a secure guide to an understanding of any 
given period, and to enable the novelist to properly train his own or his 
reader’s historical imagination. 

These observations lead us again to another obvious caution. That 
is, the novel must not be sunk or lost in the history—we must not have 
so much of the history that we forget all about the tale. The novelist 
should enlist our interest in the characters (both the historic ones and 
others) and inthe plot. The novel, it is not to be forgotten, is a work 
of art. The Germans and the Dutch have a way of applying the word 
Dichter, poet, not only to the writer of poetry, but indifferently to the 
latter as much as to the inventor of tales written in prose. The poet is 
the maker, according to the Greeks (pozen). He is the man who invents, 
devises, contrives (dichten), to the German. And on this score he stands 
side by side with the novelist. The historical novelist cannot escape the 
obligation of the artist. He must contrive, invent, devise ; he cannot main- 
tain his character and simply transfer what history has brought about 
to his pages without more ado. This applies to the fictitious’ persons 
as well as to the fictitious circumstances. We do not want these people 
thrown upon the pages of the historical novel as mere puppets, to off-set 
the historic characters, or to give them somebody to talk to or to be 
married to, if we do not know whom they were really married to. 

And right here we must be careful again that we do not overdo the ‘ 
reproduction of a former age by means of the personages of the story. 
By making them too exactly the persons of a distant age, we may get out 
of touch with them altogether, and therefore lose interest in the narrative, 
and thereby find the novel spoiled for us again. Taine complains of Scott 
in this wise: “ And yet is this history? All these pictures of a distant 
age are false. Costumes, scenery, externals alone are exact; actions, 
speech, sentiments—all the rest is civilized, embellished, arranged in 
modern guise.” Well, we are glad it is. We can carry realism in art too 
far. The landscape upon the canvas cannot be the actual landscape of 
sky, and earth, and trees, and river, no matter how exactly reproduced. 
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The cunning hand of the painter follows unconsciously, but inevitably, the 
idealizing, the thinking of his head. We could not understand the dialect 
of Ivanhoe, perhaps with difficulty even that of the Earl of Leicester, 
or of Nigel; we certainly would be shocked out of measure if their speech 
were exactly transferred to that of our own day. Taine’s complaint, while 
it has philosophy in it, and appeals to the scientific sense, cannot be well 
‘taken artistically. We want characters we can like; they need to bea 
little nearer to ourselves, therefore, than they could have been one, two, 
three and more centuries ago. We do not mind how exact are the exter- 
nals—costumes, scenery, etc., but we are somewhat shy of the words and 
actions. We are glad that “ Walter Scott pauses on the threshold of 
the soul, and in the vestibule of history, selects in the Renaissance and 
the middle age only the fit and agreeable, blots out plain-spoken words, 
licentious sensuality, bestial ferocity.” We shall understand the spirit 
and force of former ages sufficiently without entering into the precise 
details of the latter characteristics. Actual history will help us out well 
enough in appreciating this grossness. We can afford to have it absent 
from the pages of our novels, where we have to listen to actual conversa- 
tions, and where we need to be shocked only at the language and acts 
of the villains. 

Now if there be any history fit for furnishing events and episodes upon 
which to exercise the inventive powers, that history is American history. 
What a rich field affords the whole age of the discovery, from the time 
of Columbus to that of Hudson! How thrilling is it to follow the bare 
record of De Soto’s wanderings, and to look with him for the first time 
upon the great “father of waters,” the Mississippi! Nor could our most 
artful inventor much improve upon the exciting adventures of a La Salle, 
who traveled along that mighty stream all the way to its mouth, and then ' 
back again and along the great lakes on his return to the St. Lawrence. 
What work of fiction could exceed the interest awakened by the exploit 
of Coronado in following up the course of the Colorado river far into the 
heart of the continent, which was then hardly suspected to be of such 
vast proportions? And then come the times of the settlements of the 
various colonies. Tragedy, wildest adventure, noblest endurance, invinci- 
ble courage, steady perseverance, final success; treachery, meanness, 
cruelty, revenge—who shall enumerate the immense variety of potent 
qualities to make up the very best kind of a story, which come to the 
foreground in the history of all these colonial beginnings? And then the 
gradual growth of the ideas and the sentiments of solidarity, of national 
being, of national unity—what materials here for narrative, for the skillful 
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unfolding of character, for the noblest instructions in political philosophy! 
We scarcely need mention the many opportunities for apt story-telling 
which abound through all the dark and thrilling years of the Revolu- 
tionary war—what grand characters come to the foreground here; what 
foolish selfishness, blind partisanship, suicidal injustice to a nation, con- 
trasted with self-devotion, sacrifices, forbearance, and final acceptance of 
the dangerous challenge. If feeble resources,’inadequate numbers, inex- 
perience, and untried powers, in contrast with might and prestige and 
boundless resource, make a heroic situation, surely here is a fine field for 
the genius of the “ poet,” the “ Déchter,” who puts forth his work in the 
shape of the novel. Nor is our subsequent history—the consolidation into 
federal union; the marvelous growth in extent of territory, and in wealth 
and population; the creeping of the black shadow over the fair horizon of 
our prosperity, bursting into the lightning and the havoc of civil war, and 
followed by the serene calm of a reunion firmer than ever—neither shall 
these years of the latest century of our American history be found void of 
intense interest for one who would immortalize them upon the pages of a 
work of inventive genius. 

We accordingly find that prominent names are already identified with 
this department of American literature. After Cooper, half in jest, half in 
earnest, had written his first novel, the failure of which only indicated 
another road to success, he gave to the world his story of The Spy, which 
takes us into the heart of the Revolution. When he was induced to try 
his hand at sea-tales, and to show that he was a better sailor than the 
“great unknown” author of Zhe Pirate, he wrote The Pilot, and it was 
our first naval hero, John Paul Jones, again of Revolutionary days, whose 
exploits were detailed, without the naming of his name. Once again the 
Revolutionary period was laid under contribution by Cooper, and in Lionel 
Lincoln we are carried along the road to Lexington and Concord, we see 
the British battalions mowed down at Bunker Hill, and are treated to the 
view of Dorchester Heights fortified by stealth and necessitating the 
evacuation of Boston. And thenceforth a constant stream of novels, very 
greatly varying in merit, proceeded from Cooper, touching in Mercedes of 
Castile the undertaking of Columbus; in Wept of the Wish-ton-Wish the 
settlement of Connecticut ; in Satanstoe and others the conditions of colo- 
nial life in the middle of the eighteenth century; in Miles Wallingford 
and others the early days of federal government; and in several more, 
phases of life at the middle of the present century. Indeed the famous 
“‘Leatherstocking Series” reach, in the lifetime of its chief character, from 
the days of the French and Indian war to the early movements in the 
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development of the great West after the federal government had been 
firmly established. It has been the fashion to disparage Cooper some- 
what of late, to consider his stories as fit only for juvenile readers, and 
especially boys. But their standard is higher than that. While his 
characterization is very feeble; while especially his heroines are all cast 
in the same oppressively correct mold of monotonous propriety, so that 
the tiresome young lady of Precaution is more or less of a piece with all 
those who follow her, yet Cooper is a master in narration, is no mean 
hand at a plot, is unsurpassed as a story-teller of the sea; and, after all, 
he has succeeded in making one ‘creation of his genius immortal, to-wit, 
old Leatherstocking himself. But the great merit of Cooper is his love 
of country, which is with him a passion, and so pervades and burns along 
his pages as to warm the heart of the coldest of his readers. No Ameri- 
can scholar then should be unfamiliar with these tales; if we do not read 
them for the literature of them, we should do so to stimulate our patriot- 
ism. They will incite to a more loving perusal of our country’s annals. 
And we can conceive no higher, no nobler result of the historical novel 
than to-thus enlist the interest and the affection for national history. 

Even our great Hawthorne—a master of diction, a delineator of char- 
acter, a student of motive, as Cooper was. not—has found it impossible to 
resist the fascination of American history. In his Scarlet Letter he intro- 
duces us to phases of early New England life. Yet we can hardly call it 
a historical novel. The powers of the author are exercised along their 
usual lines, not so much to depict historical situations, or to use them to 
carry on his story, as to show us the workings of the human conscience. 
In Septimius Felton, a work that was left in a state of incompleteness at 
his death, we get some vivid pictures of that earliest battle of the Revolu- 
tion at Concord and Lexington. But again its main use is to aid in the 
unfolding of psychical or ethical possibilities rather than to emphasize 
history. A specimen of a notable and useful class of novels is the Hooster 
Schoolmaster. It is indeed more a novel of manners than of history. But 
in s far as such stories are true to the facts, and are intended to represent 
these facts as illustrating a state of affairs upon the frontiers that have 
since become almost the centre of population, they serve a very distinct 
and a very important historical purpose. 

With more or less direct reference to the foregoing remarks, it becomes 
time now to devote a few pages to the list of novels of recent publication 
which have given occasion to this article. 

Standish of Standish will remind the reader at once, by its very sound, 
of Longfellow’s The Courtship of Miles Standish, and it treats indeed of 
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the same period and persons. It furnishes a picture of the first settlement 
of Plymouth colony by the Pilgrims, beginning with the arrival of the 
Mayflower on these shores, Although the author’s brother, John A. 
Goodwin, author of The Pilgrim Republic (1887) applies the cold scalpel of . 
historical criticism to the singular mode of courting adopted by the 
doughty captain, and declares the whole incident absurdly improbable, it 
is too tempting a tradition for the story-teller’s purposes, whether in prose 
or verse, and we find it duly served up for our delectation in the novel. 
Yet it must be said that it possesses more of probability as wrought over 
and presented by Mrs. Austin. It is indeed a very pleasing book. We 
find an illustration in it of one of our points made above, as to mooted 
historical facts. This lady adopts the notion that Captain Jones—or 
Joans, as Bradford puts it—was bribed by the Dutch to mislead the Pil- 
grims, calmly overlooking the fact proved by documents now printed that 
no bribing was necessary, as the States-General had openly forbidden the 
Pilgrims to settle on the Hudson river, for very sensible reasons of their 
own. But of course the novel had to accept one theory or the other, and 
on the theory of the bribing Jones is made to appear in rather an ugly 
light throughout, although Bradford is very mild in his allusions to him. 
The characters of this novel stand out vividly. We like the vivacious 
Priscilla, and it is well to remind us that she is really a French girl, 
brought up in Holland, else the demure Puritan maid we have been accus- 
tomed to look for in her would have been too violently dissipated. Mary 
Chilton, her friend, has more of that character. But yet we are compelled 
to say that this novel fails to place the Pilgrims before us as Pilgrims. 
These people are too worldly, too little of the flavor of religion is in their 
talk or actions to comport with the motive that brought them to America. 
Only one incident is characteristic of their known religiousness—Bradford’s 
stopping ball-playing on Christmas—and really it sits somewhat unnatur- 
ally upon the rest of the tale. - 
My Lady Pohakontas is an attempt at the archaic, an attempt to 
represent a writer contemporary with the events. It is a pleasant little 
story, not badly told, but the endeavor to reproduce the antiquated style 
is not very successful. The disguise is constantly broken through ; the 
pseudo-editor’s notes betray too readily the hand of the author. Cer- 
tainly Anas Todkill is very little of either a Puritan or a Pilgrim ; and it is 
somewhat of a mystery how he could claim to be both, as there was a very 
conspicuous distinction between the two characters at the time he is sup- 
posed to have written. The Puritans before the days of Cromwell would 
have been loth to be classed among the Pilgrims. It is doubtful whether 
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Smith at the age of thirty would have fallen in love with an Indian girl of 
twelve. It is all very pretty and pathetic to have him do so in the story, 
and for Pokahontas, when Mrs, Rolfe, to die of a broken heart when she 
. finds Smith alive in England. Even if not true as history, it is the novel- 
ist’s right to represent the case thus, But we wonder if it be this sup- 
posititious chronicle which the author of the Columbian Novels series has 
accepted as serious authority for giving the same turn to his story of 
Pocahontas. 

The Lady of Fort St. ohn takes us up to the Bay of Fundy, into the 
ancient Acadia, whose later history has given an incident to be immortal- 
ized by the pen of Longfellow. It has the charm of great brevity, but 
merits perusal for something more than that. It is a little difficult to see 
why the great Dutch colonial leader Van Corlaer is transferred so far 
away from his usual surroundings, and made to meet and to marry the 
lovely Mrs. Bronck there. But they are both presented in a light quite 
according with their characters and their history as learned elsewhere. 
The story has a tragic end, but the agony is not overwrought. The 
final catastrophe is not dwelt upon in all its revolting horror. It is sug- 
gested rather than described. The story gives occasion to enforce the 
general remark as to the historical novel, namely, that history may be 
deviated from. For instance, if it were a fact of history that the Lady of 
Fort St. John was really hung (and surely the wretch D’Aulnay was capa- 
ble of carrying out his threat), it yet was legitimate for the author to 
make her die a natural death before hanging, because in fiction our personal 
interest is appealed to more and is more deeply enlisted, and the novelist 
may deem it more necessary for artistic purposes to give relief to our 
feelings by a happy issue, than to work them to too high a pitch by the 
tragedy. 

Zachary Phips being introduced to us when a small boy, the writer 
is enabled to present several episodes of our history through a succession 
of many years. We first float down the Ohio and the Mississippi in com- 
pany with Aaron Burr’s somewhat mysterious expedition. Next we are in 
the midst of the war of 1812, and upon the Constitution when she shows 
her heels to five ships of the enemy, and when, a little later, she immor- 
talizes herself in defeating the Guerriére. But we lose the day with 
Captain Lawrence in the Chesapeake, and, contrary to his dying order, 
we give up the ship. Another turn and we are in the Seminole country, 
and get very indignant with Andrew Jackson for carrying things with so 
high a hand, taking Spanish forts and hanging English subjects with equal 
nonchalance. To then settle down in London as private secretary to 
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Minister Rush, from the United States, seems rather an anti-climax. But 
still, in spite of that and some other improbabilities—especially in the 
smooth course which true love is made to take between persons so unequal 
in stations and advantages—we enjoyed the story very much. It will 
answer the purpose of the historical novel on the subject of American 
history—z.e., to stimulate the study of it, and promote the interest in it, 

“ The Columbian Historical Novels” need detain us but for a few mo- 
ments. It is a little hazardous to announce that historical fiction will be 
done to order at such and such a rate of supply, and along a regularly laid 
out plan of work. That may do for almanacs or cyclopedias, but it can 
hardly be applied with success to works of genius. Hence we cannot be 
surprised that neither of the four stories before us evince the marks of 
genius. It cannot even be said that they reach the plane of serious litera- 
ture. One paragraph early in the first novel will dispose of their claims 
to this: ‘This theory had puzzled older heads than Hernando’s, The 
science of geography and natural forces were in their infancy, and laws of 
gravitation, now common with every schoolboy, almost wholly unknown.” 
But these stories tell us a good deal of history in a pleasant way, that will, 
perhaps, be useful for boys. Yet even these will find that their interest 
and attention will be quite as absorbingly arrested by the pages of Irving. 
The accounts of the early explorers who followed closely after Columbus, 
such as Ojeda and Balboa, are transferred almost bodily from the pages 
of this historian—so far at least as the run of the incidents is concerned— 
as indeed could not very well be otherwise, upon the plan pursued by 
this author, who sets out to teach history rather than to produce fiction. 
The several stories are strung upon a thread of incidents connected with 
one person and his descendants. He isa boy on the ship with Columbus, 
reaches manhood when it is necessary to introduce us to Pizarro, Balboa, 
and Cortez; his sons or grandsons are named Estevan and Stephens, 
according as they remain among Spaniards, or stray away among English- 
men of a century or so later. The illustrations add much to the attrac- 
tiveness of the volumes, and will be an additional recommendation to 
intelligent juveniles. But we cannot think it possible that the barrel in 
which Balboa placed himself was marked with the unmistakably English 
legend: PORK! The adventurer could hardly have foreseen so infallibly 
the use which would be made of his ingenious device by an American 
novel-writer of the present decade. 
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WHAT SUPPORT DID JOHN BROWN RELY UPON ? 


THE FAMOUS RAID AND ITS LOCALITIES 
By ROBERT SHACKLETON, JR. 


John Brown is yet to be fully appreciated. It is not enough to believe 
that in his work he all blindly brought about the destruction of slavery; 
that had it not been for the far-reaching effect of his efforts slavery might, 
perhaps, even yet be in existence in this country. 

One who would justly estimate his career must admit that the attack 
at Harper’s Ferry was a cool, considerate undertaking, well planned ; that 
it was not an ill-judged, poorly conceived scheme, which met with failure 
because nothing but failure could with reason have been expected. 

“It was among the best planned and executed conspiracies that ever 
failed,” declared Vallandigham, after listening to and taking part in a 
lengthy examination of Brown immediately after his capture; and the 
words but justly express the truth. 

“They are mistaken,” said Governor Wise of Virginia, at almost the 
same time, “they are mistaken who take Brown to be a madman. He is 
a man of clear head. He is cool, collected, and indomitable.” 

Exactly what were Brown’s plans will never be known. “I do not 
know that I ought to reveal my plans,” said he courteously, when pressed 
for fuller explanations while under arrest, nor did he ever fully explain 
them. To have done so would have involved in danger many who have 
never been suspected. “I will answer freely and faithfully about what 
concerns myself—I will answer anything I can with honor—but not about 
others.” Such was his calm declaration, and it was a declaration which, 
when published throughout the land, stilled anxiety in many a distant 
man’s heart. He never intended to carry out his plans with such force as 
was with him when he seized the arsenal and armory buildings. He relied 
upon prompt reénforcements, upon a speedy rallying about him of large 
numbers of ardent helpers. 

But he would not tell what he expected, and such of those who were 
with him, or might have known somewhat fully regarding his plans, were 
killed in the fight or afterward executed, or, if among the few who 
escaped, felt themselves bound in honor to follow the example of silence 
set by their leader. Those who were to have stood by him, but who, at 
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the supreme moment, failed to do so, will certainly never tell. Rather 
will they join the cry about the rashness of the undertaking. Rather will 
they seek to discredit the practicability of the plan, even while constrained 
to praise the disinterested bravery of the leader whose life was a sacrifice 
to its failure. 

It must not be forgotten that Brown was far-sighted to a remarkable 
degree, and that he was able to coolly design the successful carrying out 
of daring plans. It is then extremely unlikely that he would, for a supreme 
effort at Harper’s Ferry, project a movement that was sure to be inefficient. 
That he expected extensive reénforcements is certain. These were, to a 
great extent, to come from among the slaves themselves, but he depended 
upon much of trained white aid as well. When it was suggested to him, 
after his arrest, that no man in the possession of his senses could have 
expected to succeed with such a handful of men and backed only by 
negroes, he replied that he had had promises of ample assistance. In 
answer then, to a further inquiry, he spoke in an evasive way of slave 
assistance, and, seeming to think that he had said more than he ought, 
would not particularize regarding the other ample aid. 

To the master of ‘the armory he made a most significant statement. 
“ We are Abolitionists from the North,” he said, “ come to take and release 
your slaves. Our organization is large and must succeed.” Brown was 
not a man who was given to idle boasting, and therefore his statement 
that the organization was large is worthy of careful consideration. 

There were with him when the blow was actually struck little more 
than twenty men, but the fact must not be overlooked that almost every 
one was an officer under his provisional government, and Brown was not 
the man to have a following of officers alone. It must have been intended 
that the officers should have privates under them, and, indeed, we find that 
Brown’s general orders, issued but a few days before the attack, provided 
for the dividing of his force into battalions of two hundred and eighty- 
eight men each. 

We were very recently at Harper’s Ferry, and went with intense 
interest about the localities associated with the incursion of Brown. We 
were fortunate, too, in finding a man, Jesse Graham by name, who was 
one of the prisoners held by Brown as hostages during the struggle. His 
narrative was clear and graphic, for he told only of what he saw and what 
he remembered, without any attempt at argument, although personally his 
feelings were with the anti-Brown faction and in the war he took part 
on the Confederate side. To his personal knowledge of the momentous 
events that occurred at Harper’s Ferry he has not added by reading about 
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them in books, and when such a man tells, in unconsciously graphic style, 
the plain story of his personal experiences, his statements should be 
listened to carefully and with a large measure of confidence. 

Without the slightest idea that such information could be of any special 
interest to us, he told how, at one time, Brown looked across the river and, 
seeing quite a party of armed men, in reality more of his enemies, hurrying 
onward along the road under Maryland Heights, exclaimed that there, at 
length, were some of his friends; and this statement seemed to us to be of 
great importance. A few of his own men had been left in charge at what 
had been the headquarters, or the Kennedy farm, a few miles from the 
ferry, and had these few men tried to join him in the town they would 





HARPER’S FERRY FROM MARYLAND HEIGHTS. 


have come by the road under Maryland Heights. It could not, however, 
have been that Brown believed the force that he saw to be those few men, 
for Graham distinctly states that the party consisted of a considerable 
number. It is clear, then, that Brown believed the force to be the first 
arrivals of the reénforcements so eagerly looked for. 

Graham states, too, that, in a lull of the firing, Brown remarked that 
he had a picket line established from there to the Mississippi river, and 
this remarkable statement throws new light upon the extent of the plot 
and the deep-laid plans of the one who conceived it. It need not, of 
course, be supposed that Brown had a literal line established, but it seems 
clear that friends and supporters, with whom he had a distinct understand- 
ing and upon whose active assistance he was justified in relying, were 
scattered in considerable numbers throughout the northern states. 
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The attack upon the government buildings was made one week before 
the date first decided upon, and this fact will explain the necessary absence 
of some who could not, upon sudden notice, join the force at an earlier 
time than had been anticipated and arranged for. Brown himself was 
always ready, and made the mistake of supposing that his followers were 
always ready too... He had for years made no arrangements except such 
as might, on a moment’s notice, -be thrown aside should the one great aim 
of his life so demand, and he believed that his recruits were as unreservedly 
committed to the cause. The reason for the change of date is not known, 
but it is bélieved that Brown received some intimation of treachery, and 
that he had to face the alternative of earlier action than he had planned, 
or certain ruin through the disclosures of a traitor. 

Brown’s plan was carefully devised. It was most heedfully matured, 
with foresight and caution mingled with the daring. It was most bravely 
undertaken, and failed through circumstances which he could not control. 
He might, indeed, have escaped to the mountains before his enemies sur- 
rounded him in overwhelming force, but rapid retreat was not what he had 
planned, and he held to his indefensible position in the village in the vain 
hope that the looked-for help would surely come. Doubtless, in that pas- 
senger train which he stopped on the bridge, and which he after a little 
allowed to proceed on its way, were pale and frightened men who, led thus 
far by the promptings of honor and the promises upon which Brown relied, 
could not, when put to the final test, step from the train, and join the 
band who, defying the law and taking their lives in their hands, had 
actually begun a rebellion. 

Brown was so disappointed by the failure of reénforcements to come 
from any direction, that his wonderfully clear intellect seemed for a time 
to be dimmed, and even after his principal followers counseled retreat 
he still clung with tenacity to the plan of holding the buildings. When 
clearness of vision again came, he saw, with prophetic sagacity, that all was 
for the best, and that slavery was doomed. The hero of Harper’s Ferry 
must be ranged by the side of the greatest men that our country has 
known, and the place itself must be considered one of the most pro- 
foundly important localities associated with American history. 

The town is situated in the midst of grandly impressive scenery. 
In its front, two dark lines of mountain heights converge grandly toward 
each other. The broad Potomac is shadowed by the one. The beautiful 
Shenandoah, in alternate shallows and depths, glides at the base of the 
other. Just where the approaching mountains pause, leaving a rugged 
gap between, the two streams, there uniting into one, pour their waters 
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through, with the lofty cliffs frowning down on either side. Facing the 
gap is a high plateau, almost filling the space between the two rivers. 
It is girt at almost every point with abruptly precipitous banks, and 
on the narrow strip of low ground at its base is the main street of the 
town, bending about the rounding plateau point. A straggling street 
picks its way up the one part where the plateau may be thus scaled, while 
here and there houses are perched at isolated points along the sides. That 
John Brown loved mountains as he did, must have made Harper’s Ferry 
seem a peculiarly fit place at which to make his great attempt. His home 
at North Elba was among mountains, and his admiration for them was 
intense and strong. When Thomas Wentworth Higginson went to Brown’s 
home, to take Mrs. Brown with him to visit her husband in prison in Vir- 
ginia, he was assured by one of the family that John Brown loved the loca- 
tion of his home because of the romantic beauty of its surroundings. And 
on the way to the place of execution, with but a few minutes more to live, 
Brown glanced with admiring eyes over the dark line of the mountains and 
exclaimed that it was a beautiful country! 

But dearly as he loved mountains for their splendid beauty, there 
was a still deeper cause. “God established the Alleghany mountains 
from the foundation of the world that they might one day be a refuge for 
fugitive slaves!’’ he had once exclaimed ; while at another time he had 
said, with profound earnestness: “ God has given the strength of the hills 
to freedom, They were placed here for the emancipation of the negro 
race.” 

Brown was almost six feet in height, of slender, wiry build, and giving 
the impression of unusual strength. His gray hair stood up in a dense 
mass above his forehead. His eyes were keenly alert. His beard was long 
and full, but could not hide tne immovable firmness of the jaw and mouth. 
He walked rapidly, making way for none, and others instinctively 
stepped from his path as he approached. Such was the man who, under 
the mild disguise of farmer and prospector, had rented a farm among the 
heights near Harper’s Ferry, and there carefully completed his prepara- 
tions. None of his neighbors had suspected that he was other than what 
he seemed. He was reserved and self-possessed. He regularly attended 
church. He was ready to do acts of real kindness to those living about 
him, and his endeavors earned their gratitude, His name, so he said, was 
Isaac Smith, and none doubted it. 

He felt the supreme importance of his work, and with tremendous 
strength of belief considered himself a foreordained instrument. All that 
was done was exactly as had been planned countless ages before, and this 
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he believed, whether his plans failed or were successful. He did not plan 
to be captured and executed, and yet his clear vision saw beyond the 
temporary defeat to ultimate victory. He calmly realized, and said, 
that he would be worth much more dead than living, and thus he showed 
his prophetic insight into what was to come. 

Writing to a friend, from prison, regarding the fact that the slave- 
holders, through his failure, had learned the nature of his plans, and were 
‘thus forewarned against any similar attempt by others in the future, he 
said: “If Samson had not told Delilah wherein his great strength lay, 
he probably never would have pulled down the house.” Thus clearly 
did he foresee that in his death he would indeed pull down the house of 
slavery. 

The story of Jesse Graham, told us as we sat with him at the door 
of his home in the village, brought vividly to mind John Brown and his 
great attempt. Roused from sleep by a commotion in the street, early 
in the morning of Monday, the 17th of October, 1859, Mrs. Graham 
hurried to a front window and saw a neighbor expostulating with several 
men who, armed with rifles, were taking him along with them. She hurried 
to her husband, telling him what she had seen, and he, naturally enough, 
thought that the neighbor must have been charged with some offense and 
that the armed men were officers sent to arrest him. Dressing himself, he 
hurried out into the street. 

“ Halt!” 

Close by his door (“ Right there!” as he pointed out to us) was a 
sentinel, grimly surveying him with rifle half raised. 

“Halt! You are my prisoner!” 

“ What for?” 

“No matter. Here!” (to another sentinel, a few rods off) “ take this 
man to the guard-house!” 

But Graham did not want to go. ‘“ Why must I?” he insisted. 

“There’s no time for words! Hurry along!” was the peremptory 
reply, whereupon, without further objection, he walked with the sentinel 
to the “ guard-house,” alittle building within the armory grounds in which 
were kept the government fire engine and hose cart. Other residents 
were already there, and every few minutes more were brought in. None 
knew the cause, and all were in momentary fear of being killed. 

“Tsaac Smith ” was the leader of the lawless force; and as he moved 
actively about from point to point the prisoners watched him in nervous 
apprehension, not knowing to what lengths he might proceed. 

“You don’t know what you are doing!” cried one, warningly. 

Vor. XXIX.—No. 4.—23 
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“Oh, yes, I do; perfectly.” 

“ By whose authority is this?” 

“ By my own.” 

Before long there were skirmishing shots; and Graham, looking out, 
could see men cautiously posting themselves here and there in position 
from which they could shoot at Smith and his followers. The firing was 
actively returned, but the assailants rapidly became so numerous that 
Smith was compelled to relinquish much of what he had originally planned 
to hold, and the little guard-house became a fort and his headquarters. 





OLD ENGINE HOUSE—“ JOHN BROWN’S FORT.” 


“Captain, we can’t hold the bridge any longer!” exclaimed one of his 
men, hurrying in. 

“ All right,” was the reply, made with the most complete calmness. 

Once, looking heedfully out, Graham saw that a man was slowly 
moving along the railroad track which, on low trestle-work, overlooked the 
armory grounds. He could not see the man himself, he could see only 
his hat, and he watched its advance with eager curiosity. The hat ceased 
its motion. . The muzzle of a rifle appeared. There was a shot. And a 
bullet whizzed past Smith’s head, tore off some of his hair, and then struck 
another man on the knee. Smith, sitting on the tongue of the engine, 
just inside of the open door, merely turned slowly, and with superb cool- 
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ness, and as he shut the door, nonchalantly remarked that it was a pretty 
good shot. 

“Did you ever read of the battle of Pottawatomie?” said he, 
suddenly, in a lull of the firing. 

“No.” 

“Then you haven’t read much,” was the blunt comment, and at this 
Graham nervously thought that he “ remembered something about it.” 

“Well, I’m Ossawatomie Brown!” And the announcement of this 
dread name struck with a chill of terror to the heartsof the men who were 
held prisoners there at his mercy. 

One of the raiders, shot in the left breast, came in, pulled off his belt, 
put down his rifle, unbuttoned his coat, and lay down on the floor. 

“Where are you hurt? ” said Brown, and the man feebly showed him. 
Graham then bent down to examine him, and found that the ball had 
struck a rib and glanced around the body, making a flesh wound only. 
“ Have one of your friends cut it out with a sharp knife!” he said. 

The wounded man felt the bullet, and as he did so he flushed deeply 
over neck and face. Then, without a word, he buttoned his coat, put on 
his belt, picked up his rifle, and went out, and, taking up a position 
behind a tall stone gateway pillar which is still standing, fired fifteen or 
twenty shots with steady aim, while Graham inwardly fumed at this result 
of his surgical examination. At length, however, the man was again 
wounded, and this time mortally, although he lingered in agony during 
that day and the ensuing night before death relieved him. 

Another wounded man moaned in pain. “ Die like a man!” said 
Brown, sternly, and the moaning ceased. 

Stephens was sent out with a flag of truce—the same Stephens of whom 
Annie Brown had said, “ He tries the hardest to be good, of any man I 
ever saw ”—but the flag of truce was not respected, and he was shot down 
and lay writhing on the ground. 

One of Brown’s sons lay down and slowly died. “There will be 
buckets of blood for every drop of his!” said Brown, sternly, and again 
the prisoners trembled, fearing that he would demand life for life. 

At length the terrible day was over; night came on. Then United 
States troops arrived, and the garrison and prisoners, with wounded and 
dying and dead men about them, waited for the morning. 

Colonel Robert E. Lee, “a fine-looking man,” as the narrator describes 
him, advanced to a point not far from the building, and sent one of his 
officers (the afterward famous J. E. B. Stuart, although Graham does not 
seem to know this) to demand unconditional surrender, promising to hand 
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the men over to lawful authority, and to protect them against mob 
violence. But Brown would not accept the terms. He offered, instead, 
to give up the place if allowed to cross the river with his prisoners. There 
he would at once liberate them, and take his chances in the mountains. 
Stuart returned to Lee with this message, and Graham, closely watching, 
‘saw Lee shake his head in disapproval. Then Stuart came.once more to 
Brown and repeated Lee’s first proposition as being the most favorable 
terms that could be offered, whereupon Brown said briefly, “That settles 
it,’ and shut the door. 

And then came the attack of the regularly drilled troops. A heavy 
ladder was brought, and, used as a battering ram, soon broke through the 
door. An officer’s voice sounded out sharply above all the din and con. 
fusion: “ First man on the right, go in!” 

A man’s head and shoulders appeared; there was a shot ; and the man 
fell, and was dragged quickly back. 

“ First man on the left!” 

Another head; another shot; a scream of pain; and the gun dropped, 
and the man pressed his hand against his mouth, and blood ran through 
his fingers, and he too was dragged back. And then blinding smoke filled 
the room, and there were shouts and blows and groans, and Graham was 
fiercely grasped and dragged outside of the door. 

There, apparently dead, lay Brown. His head was gashed and bleed- 
ing, and the unconscious bady was rolled on its face and then again on its 
back with careless roughness. 

One of Brown’s followers, dying, looked full into the face of a man who 
was questioning him, and it was with a strange expression of peace and 
firmness and with wonderfully calm eyes. 

A shadow passed over his face. 

“ He’s dead!” 

“No! no!” 

But he was, and his face still wore that expression of wonderful peace. 

Brown himself, however, was not dead, and recovered from his wounds 
sufficiently to be tried for his life for his daring attempt. He was con- 
victed and sentenced to death, and on the day of his execution wrote the 
following words: 

“J, John Brown, am now quite certain that the crimes of this guilty land 
will never be purged away but with blood. I had, as I now think vainly, 
flattered myself that without very much bloodshed it might be done.” 

His grave is in northern New York, among the wild mountains that 
encompassed his solitary home. It is but a few rods from the house, and 
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is close beside a great, massive bowlder, into which is deeply cut the 
inscription : 
“JOHN BROWN. 1859.” 

Charlestown, where he was tried and executed, is a pleasant, quiet, not 
unattractive town, and yet with nothing distinctive to mark it out from 
many another. The court house is still pointed out, and yet it can 
scarcely be considered the same building, as the old structure, with the 
exception of a portion of the walls, was some years since destroyed, and 
the present building, therefore, is almost entirely 
new. 

Brown was executed in a field in the out- 
skirts of the town, and from the spot may be 
seen a wide-spreading view stretching over fields 
and undulating country, and hemmed in in the 
distance by the dark blue mountains, impres- 
sively grand and solemnly beautiful. What 
must have been his thoughts as he looked his 
last at the beautiful sky and 
those stretches of beautiful 
heights! And what must 
have been his reflections of 
mingled joy and pain, as he 
gazed at the distant gap in 
the mountainswhich marked 
the site of Harper’s Ferry! 
The arsenal building at Har- 
per’s Ferry long since dis- 
appeared, and a hotel now 
stands upon its site. Across 
the street from the arsenal 
was the entrance to the in- 
closure in which stood most 
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of the government works, CHARLESTOWN COURTHOUSE, WHERE JOHN BROWN WAS TRIED. 
including musket factory, 
forge, and workshops. The inclosure was walled, and was about two 
hundred feet in width and one-third of a mile in length. 

These buildings long since disappeared, and where they stood is now 
a desolate scene. Even the engine house, Brown’s fort, which, strangely 
enough, survived the alternate occupation of the town by rival armies that 
tried to excel each other in the destruction of public works, was recently 
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torn down, and its bricks were shipped to Chicago to be there rebuilt for 
exhibition at the coming World’s Fair. The marks of its foundation walls 
may still be seen; weeds and broken brick are all about the spot; some 
stables are close by ; several saloons are near at hand; some of the iron 
pickets which were on top of the wall which surrounded the inclosure have 
been most prosaically put to the use of constructing a pen for the keeping 
-of pigs. The tall stone gateway pillars at the entrance to the inclosure 
are still standing. Close by Brown’s fort once stood the paymaster’s build- 
ing, and while it, like the other structures, has disappeared, some iron doors, 
once used to protect government treasure, are still standing erect among 
the ruins. 

On an old broken dam, which stretches in a long half-circular sweep 
across the stream, we one day crossed the Shenandoah toward Loudon 
Heights, and a dense mass of foliage met us on the farther side. Trees 
and bushes and vines grow in rich profusion right up the steep ascents, 
except where, in places, there are bare and precipitous stretches. And 
there, a little up the slope, and tucked oddly against the hillside, we found 
a log home, whitewashed and picturesque. No wagon road leads to it, 
and the little farming that the owner does is done by hand. A strangely 
isolated spot it is, although within plain sight of the town, but we found 
there something more than picturesqueness and solitude. 

“ Would you like to see the grave of some of John Brown’s men?” said 
the owner, and then he led us to a small potato patch some little distance 
from the house. In the centre of the patch was a little space covered with 
tall weeds, and the owner, brushing these aside, showed us the little, 
rough, unmarked stone which he himself placed there to mark the resting- 
place of the buried men. 

The spot is directly across the river from the rifle factory, of which 
Kagi, one of Brown’s most trusted followers, had with a few companions 
endeavored to hold possession, and when they saw the hopelessness of the 
effort and endeavored to escape to the farther side of the stream, they 
were shot or drowned. Then their bodies were buried together, in one 
grave, on that lonely mountain side, there to remain unheeded, except for 
the care of this man, who, a stranger to them all, assisted at the burial and 
still is the only one to in any way care for the grave. 

Within view of the town that they helped to capture; at the side of 
that river, rushing and surging onward among the rocks; and at the foot 
of those lofty heights, towering upward in splendid abruptness—could there 
be a more striking spot for the last resting-place of men who were killed 
in the momentous raid ? . 
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_ NotE—The above letter of John Brown is indicative of the simplicity of his life and character. 
As it was written in 1854, it has a connection of peculiar value with the portrait forming our front- 
ispiece ; both placing him before us at a period when the plain farmer had not yet been revealed to 
the world as a hero and martyr. The facsimile is presented through the courtesy of Mr. Walter 
Romeyn Benjamin of 28 West Twenty-third street, New York. 





THE RIDE OF PAUL REVERE 


By HOWARD ALDEN GIDDINGS 


“He said to his friend, ‘If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal light.’” 


Colonel Paul Revere’s ride, commemorated by Longfellow in his 
famous poem, was but one of a series of momentous incidents in which as 
messenger and express to Portsmouth, New York, and Philadelphia, he 
carried intelligence on occasions of emergency. As a messenger he is said 
to have been steady, vigorous, sensible, and persevering, and he was the 
favorite courier of the continental congress. Revere was an ardent patriot, 
an associate of Hancock, Warren, Adams, and other leading patriots, and 
a chosen-member of the Boston committee of correspondence, inspection, 
and safety. 

At the time that he was selected by Dr. Warren, the president of this 
committee, for the important service of arousing the country at the first 
hostile movement of the British, he was thirty-two years old, and is 
described as being a handsome young man with dark hair and eyes, and 
strong and expressive face. He filled many high military offices, and was 
one of the chief actors in that memorable event the “ Boston tea party.” 

Paul Revere in a letter to the Massachusetts Historical Society, dated 
January I, 1798, has given his own account of the events preceding that 
historic night, “ the eighteenth of April in seventy-five,” and his adventur- 
ous ride, in the following words : 

“In the fall of 1774 and the winter of 1775 I was one of upwards of 
thirty, chiefly mechanics, who formed ourselves into a committee for the 
purpose of watching the movements of the British soldiers and gaining 
every intelligence of the movements of the tories. 

“We held our meetings ‘at the Green Dragon tavern. We were so 
careful that our meetings should be kept secret, that every time we met, 
every person swore upon the Bible that he would not discover any of our 
transactions but to Messrs. Hancock, Adams, Warren, Church, and one 
or two more. 

“In the winter, towards the spring, we frequently took turns, two and 
two, to watch the soldiers by patrolling the streets all night. 
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“ The Saturday night preceding the 19th of April, about twelve o’clock 
at night, the boats belonging to the transports were all launched and 
carried under the sterns of the men-of-war. We likewise found that the 
grenadiers and light infantry were all taken off duty. From these move- 
ments we suspected something serious was to be transacted. 

“On Tuesday evening it was observed that a number of soldiers were 
marching toward Boston common. About ten o’clock Dr. Warren sent in 
great haste for me, begging that I would immediately set off for Lexing- 
ton, where were Hancock and Adams, and acquaint them of the move- 
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NEWS FROM LEXINGTON. 


ments, as it was thought they were the objects, On the Sunday before, I 
agreed with a Colonel Conant and some other gentlemen in Charlestown, 
that if the British went out by water, we should show two lanterns in the 
North church steeple, and if by land, one, as a signal; for we appre- 
hended that it would be difficult to cross over the Charles river or get over 
Boston neck. 

“T left Dr. Warren, called upon a friend, and desired him to make the 
signal, I then went home [he lived in North square], took my boots and 
surtout, and went to the north part of the town, where I kept a boat. Two 
friends rowed me across the Charles river, a little to the eastward of where 
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the Somerset lay. It-was then young flood, the ship was winding, and the 
moon was rising. They landed me on the Charlestown shore.” 


“« Meanwhile his friend, through alley and street, 
Wanders and watches with eager ears.” 


Captain John Pulling, a “high son of liberty,” and an intimate friend 
of Paul Revere from boyhood, was entrusted with the arduous duty of 
making the signals when it should be certain whether the British went by 
land or sea. This was a critical and hazardous enterprise. Christ church, 
the place selected from which to display the signals, was the most north- 
erly church in Boston and had a very tall steeple, at that time one hundred 
and ninety-one feet high. Standing on high ground it formed the most 
conspicuous landmark for vessels entering the harbor, and was well known 
as the“ North church.” The British soldiers patrolled the streets near the 
church, and not only was there risk of the, signal light being observed in 
that quarter, but, as Pulling said, “he was‘afraid some old woman would 
see the light and scream fire.” 

At half past ten that night Lieutenant-Colonel Smith with eight 
hundred grenadiers and light infantry embarked in long boats at the foot 
of Boston common. General Gage that evening told Lord Percy that 
he intended to send a detachment to seize the stores at Concord, under 
command of Colonel Smith, who knew he was to go, but not where. The 
object of the expedition was not yet known, and he begged Lord Percy to 
keep it a profoundsecret. Asthis nobleman was passing from the general’s 
quarters home to his own, he perceived eight or ten men conversing 
together on the common. Approaching them, one of them said: ‘“ The 
British troops have marched, but will miss their aim.” ‘ What aim?” 
said Lord Percy. ‘The cannon at Concord,” the man replied. 

Captain John Pulling, as soon as he was certain the troops were embark- 
ing, ran to the house of the sexton of Christ church, in Salem street, and 
demanded the keys. He being a vestryman, the sexton could not refuse 
them. He went to the church and, locking himself in, climbed to the 
upper window of the steeple and hung out the two lanterns, by which the 
watchers on the Charlestown shore should “know that the British were 
going by water.” 

“‘ Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride, 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere.” 


“When I got into town,” continues Paul Revere, “I met Colonel 
Conant and several others, who told me they had seen the signal. I told 
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them what was acting, and went to get me a horse. I. got a horse of 
Deacon Larkin. While the horse was preparing, Richard Devens, one of 
the committee of safety, came to me and told me that he came down the 
road from Lexington that evening, after sundown, and that he met ten 
British officers, all well mounted and armed, going up the road. 

“T set off upon a very good horse; it was then about eleven o’clock 
and very pleasant. After I had passed Charlestown neck and got about 
opposite where Mark was hung in chains, I saw two men on horseback 
under a tree, whom I discovered were British officers. One tried to get 
ahead of me and the other to take me. I turned my horse very quick and 
galloped toward Charlestown neck, and then pushed for the Medford road. 
The one who chased me, endeavoring to cut me off, got into a clay pond. 
I got clear of him and went through Medford over the bridge. 

“In Medford I awakened the captain of the minute-men, and after that 
I alarmed almost every house till I got to Lexington. In Lexington I 
was joined by a Mr. Dawes and Dr. Prescott. We rode towards Concord 
alarming the people. After proceeding nearly half way, the Doctor and 
Mr. Dawes had stopped to alarm the people in a house, and I was about 
one hundred rods ahead, when I saw two men in nearly the same situation 
as those officers were near Charlestown. I called for the Doctor and Mr. 
Dawes to come up, when in an instant -I was surrounded by four. They 
had placed themselves in a straight road that inclined each way, and had 
taken down a pair of bars on the north side of the road where two of them 
were under a tree in the pasture. We tried to get past them, but they, 
being armed with pistols and swords, forced us into the pasture. The 
Doctor jumped his horse over a low stone wall and got to Concord. I 
observed a wood at a small distance and made forthat. When I got there, 
out started six officers on horseback and ordered me to dismount. One of 
them, who appeared to have the command, examined me, where I came 
from and what my name was. I told him. He asked me if I was an 
express. I answered in the affirmative. He demanded what time I left 
Boston. I told him, and added that their troops had catched aground in 
passing the river and that there would be five hundred Americans there in 
a short time, for I had alarmed the country all the way up. 

“He immediately rode toward those who stopped us, when all five of 
them came down on a full gallop. One of them, whom I afterwards found 
to be Major Mitchel of the Fifth Regiment, clapped his pistol to my head, 
called me by name, and told me if I did not give true answers to his ques- 
tions he would blow my brains out. He asked me questions similar to the 
others and, after searching me for arms, ordered me to mount and pro- 
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ceed in front of them. After riding a little way, he ordered a sergeant to 
ride beside me, and told him to blow my brains out if I attempted to run. 

“We rode till we got near Lexington meeting-house, when the militia 
fired a volley of guns, which appeared to alarm them very much. The 
major inquired of me how far it was to Cambridge and if there were any 
other road. He then rode up to the sergeant and asked him if his horse 
was tired. (He was a sergeant of Grenadiers, and had a small horse.) He 
answered him he was. ‘Then,’ said he, ‘take that man’s horse.’ I dis- 


mounted, and the sergeant took my horse, when they left me and all rode’ 


towards Lexington meeting-house. 

“JT went across the burying 
ground and some pastures and 
came to the Rev. Mr. Clark’s 
house, where I found Messrs. 
Hancock and Adams. I went 
with Mr. Lowell, a clerk to Mr. 
Hancock, to the tavern to get a 
trunk of papers. On the way we 
met a man at full gallop, who 
said the British were coming up 
the rocks. We went up cham- 
ber, and while we were getting 
the trunk we saw the British 
very near upon a full march. 
We hurried towards Mr. Clark’s 
house. On our way we passed 
through the militia. They were 
about fifty. When we had got 
about one hundred yards from 
the meeting-house the British 
troops appeared on both sides of 
it. In their front was an officer 
on horseback. They made a 
short halt, when I saw and heard a gun fired which appeared to be a pistol. 
Then I could distinguish two guns, and then a continual volley of mus- 
quetry ; when we made off with the trunk.” Revere concludes his letter 
with some charges and information against Church, who proved to be a 
traitor in the continental congress. 

Colonel Paul Revere took part in many military enterprises during the 
Revolution, and rose from the rank of second lieutenant to that of lieuten- 
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ant-colonel. In the Penobscot expedition, the most disastrous expedition 
sent out from Boston during the war, Colonel Revere commanded the 
artillery. He was an artificer—for the most part self-taught—in many 
trades. He cast bells, some of which are still hanging in church steeples; 
and cannon, now widely scattered as the spoils of war. In 1805 a bell was 
placed in the steeple of the new North church in Boston, weighing one 
thousand three hundred pounds, and costing eight hundred dollars, from 
the foundry of Paul Revere. There are still in existence many products of 
his skill as a silversmith and graver. He also produced a large number of 
engravings and caricatures. There is now a colored engraving of the Bos- 
ton massacre, “‘ Engraved, printed and sold by Paul Revere,” in the posses- 
sion of the Connecticut Historical Society; and Revere’s agreement for 
engraving and printing the paper money of the continental congress, 
dated December 8, 1778, is still preserved in the Massachusetts archives. 

When it was discovered by the British authorities that the signals which 
aroused the Americans were made from Christ church, “a search was 
immediately set afoot for the rebel who made them.” The sexton, Robert 
Newman, was suspected and arrested, but he protested his innocence, and 
declared that the keys were demanded of him at a late hour that night by 
Captain Pulling, who, being a vestryman, he thought had a right to them. 
Meantime Pulling had been warned by friends that he had better leave 
town as soon as possible with his family, and this he did, disguised as a 
laborer, on board a small craft loaded with beer for the men-of-war in the 
harbor. Mr. Pulling and his family were put ashore at Nantasket, where 
they lived in want until they returned to Boston after the siege was 
raised, only to find their property all destroyed. 

An attempt has been made to set up a claim that the sexton Newman 
hung out the lanterns, but it is altogether improbable, even if there were 
no evidence, that Paul Revere would have entrusted this hazardous enter- 
prise to a stranger, after swearing on the Bible not to discover the transac- 
tions of the committee but to certain trusty men. Another claim has been 
made that Richard Devens was the “ friend ” who hung out the lanterns; 
but Revere himself says, in his letter, that when he reached Charlestown, 
Devens came to him and told him of meeting British officers that even- 
ing on the Lexington road. As the lanterns had only just been hung out 
at that time, it is manifestly impossible that Devens was the person who 
made the signal. It is generally admitted that Captain Pulling was the 
man. 

It has also been claimed that the North meeting-house, and not Christ 
church, was the place from which the signal was made; but this claim is 
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absurd, as the North meeting-house had no steeple, and a light could not 
have been seen from it, while Christ church (then known as the “ North 
church”) stood on high ground directly across the Charles river from 
Charlestown and had a very tall spire. A tablet has since been placed in 
Christ church bearing this inscription: “The signal lanterns of Paul 
Revere displayed in the steeple of this church, April 18, 1775, warned the 
country of the march of the British troops to Lexington and Concord.” 
































THE FIRST ATTEMPT TO FOUND AN AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 


By. WM. ARMITAGE’ BEARDSLEE 


Scattered through the records of the Virginia Company, of London, 
which received its first charter from King James I. in 1606, and was dis- 
solved by order of the same king in 1624, there are a number of references 
to the founding and endowment of a college at Henrico, one of the settle- 
ments on the James river in Virginia; and as the effort there made was 
perhaps the first attempt to provide an institution of higher learning 
within the present bounds of the United States, it may be of interest to 
have these scattered notices gathered together, and the history of that 
movement reconstructed so far as the fragmentary accounts will allow. 

The first official notice of this college comes from the hand of the king 
himself. In the year 1617 James wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
authorizing him to send letters to the English bishops giving order that 
“ collections be made in the particular parishes four severall tymes within 
these two years next coming,” and that the moneys thus collected should 
be transmitted half-yearly to the treasurer of the Virginia Company, “ to 
be employed for the Godly purposes intended and no other.” According 
to the treasurer’s report, given May 26, 1619, these collections had then 
amounted to one thousand five hundred pounds or thereabouts. 

In the meanwhile (November 18, 1618) the Virginia Company had 
given ten thousand acres of ground “ for the endowing of said University 
and Colledge with convenient possessions.” This land was partly within 
the territory of Henrico, where the buildings were to be erected, and partly 
farther up the river, a little below the present site of Richmond. During 
the same year the charge of the college was offered to the Rev. Thomas 
Larkin, who thus expresses himself in one of his letters: “ A good friend 
of mine propounded to me within three or four days a condition of going 
over to Virginia, where the Virginia Company means to erect a college, 
and undertakes to procure me good assurance of two hundred pounds a 
year and better, and if I should find there any ground of dislike, liberty to 
return at pleasure. I assure you I find preferment coming on so slowly 
here at home, as makes me much incline to accept it.” He determined, 
however, to “ do nothing rashly,” and he never came. 
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The prospects of the college during the next three years (1619-1621) 
seemed to be constantly growing brighter. 

On May 26, 1619, when the treasurer reported the amount of the 
collections above referred to, it was decided by the company that 
they should not at once “ build a Colledge, but rather forbeare a while, 
and begin first with the monees they have to provide and settle an Annuall 
revenue, and out of that to begin the ereccon of the said Colledge.” It 
being “a waighty busines,” a committee of seven choice gentlemen was 
appointed. One month later (June 24, 1619) their report was given, the 
substance of which was that fifty “single men, unmarried,” were to be 
sent out and settled on the coilege land, “to have halfe the benefitt of 
their labors, and the other halfe to goe in getting forward the worke and 
for mayntenance of the Tutors and Schollers.” These “single men, 
unmarried,” were to be “ smiths, carpenters, brick-layers, turners, potters, 
husbandmen, brick-makers.” A minister was to be “entertained at the 
yearly allowance of forty pounds,” and there was also to be a captain to 
have charge of the people on the college land, for it was situated in the 
wilderness, almost surrounded by Indian tribes. The ship carrying these 
men was “ to sett out soon after the middest of July at the furthest, that 
by the blessing of God they may arrive there by the end of October.” 
Toward the end of that year Sir Edwin Sandys, who was thoroughly 
acquainted with Virginia, proposed that the next spring the number of 
men on the college land be increased by one hundred, estimating that the 
hundred men thus added, being rightly employed, would not yield less in 
value than one thousand pounds yearly revenue. 

On June 21, 1619, an unknown person, evidently of high church tend- 
encies, presented to this frontier college, “ A Communion Cup with a cover 
and vase, a Trencher plate for the bread, a Carpett of crimson velvett, 
and a Linnen Damaske table cloth.”” The next year (February 20, 1620) 
another unknown person left the college a legacy of five hundred pounds. 
On the 15th of November of the same year, “a straunger stept in present- 
inge a Mapp of Sir Walter Rawlighes contayninge a Descripcon of Guiana, 
and with the same fower great books as the Guift of one unto the Company 
that desyred his name might not be made knowne, whereof one booke was 
a treatise of St. Augustine of the Citty of God translated into English, 
and the other three great Volumes wer the works of Mr. Perkins newlie 
corrected and amended, wch books the Donor desyred they might be sent 
to the Colledge in Virginia, there to remayne in saftie to the use of the 
collegiates.” 

During this same year two large amounts of money came to the 
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college; the first, of five hundred and fifty pounds in gold, “for the 
bringinge upp of Children of the Infidles, first in ye knowledge of God 
& true religion & next in fitt trades whereby honestly to live "—evidently 
given by one who knew where it was necessary to begin in this fine 
scheme for the higher education; and the other a sum of three hundred 
pounds “for the Colledge in Virginia to be paid when there shel be tenn 
of the Infidles Children placed in itt.” The same year also the Rev. 
Thomas Bargrave of Virginia died, leaving to the college his library, 
valued at about seventy pounds. 

These various gifts and bequests show that the proposed college was 
generally known and excited considerable interest at the time. The 
conversion of the Indians was one of the popular enthusiasms, and no 
small part of the apparent success of the plan for a college is due to the 
sentimental interest taken in the “infidel children of the forest.” This 
was soon, however, to receive a rude shock. In the spring of 1622 the 
news reached England of the great massacre of March 22d, which fell so 
suddenly and so terribly on the Virginia plantation, when along with 
many other settlements the little palisaded village of Henrico, the place 
chosen as the site of the proposed university, was utterly destroyed. 

Nevertheless, the plan for a college was not yet abandoned. The 
very letter which contained the famous Virginia scheme of Indian exter- 
mination for the sake of revenge contained also directions for the ordering 
and resettling of the college tenants, who, henceforth, were to be left to 
their own disposing and government, and that they might “reduce the 
uncertaintie of halfe to the certaintie of a Rent, we have therefore agreed 
shal be every pson twenty bushells of corne; 60 waight of good leafe 
tobacco, and one pound of silke to be yearly paid together with six dayes 
labors”; and, furthermore, ‘‘as for the Brick-makers we desire they may 
be held to their contract made with Mr. Thorpe, to the intent that when 
opportunitie shal be for the erecting of the fabricke of the Colledge the 
materialls be not wanting.” 

But the end was drawing near. The next year (1623) the company 
fell still more into disfavor with the king, and on June 16, 1624, their 
charter was declared to be null and void. The last notice relating to 
the college is under date of June 18, 1623: “ Edward Downes peticoned 
that his son Richard Downes havinge continued in Virginia these 4 
yeares and being bred a schollar went over in hope of preferment in the 
Colledge there; might now be free to live there of himselfe and have fifty 
acres of land to plant upon. The Court conceaving his suite to be verie 
reasonable have recomended the graunt thereof to the next Quarter Court.” 

Vor. XXIX.—No. 4.—24 
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Nothing more is known of this first attempt to found a college on 
American soil. By the wreck of the Virginia Company, which acted as its 
trustee, it lost possession of its extensive lands, and the thousands of 
pounds which had been so freely bestowed upon it by way of endowment ; 
nor is there any trace of what became of the communion set with its 
“carpett of crimson velvett,” nor the curious “ Mapp of Guiana,” nor 
the “three great Volumes” of Mr. Perkins, and the library of the Rev. 
Thomas Bargrave. 

Yet had it not been for the wrath of King James, who hated the policy 
pursued by the Virginia Company, this college might to-day be the most 
venerable of American universities, thirteen years older than Harvard ; 
founded, indeed, before the Mayflower had yet set sail for her voyage to 
Plymouth Bay. 








GENERAL MERCER AT PRINCETON 


By CHARLES D. PLATT 


Here Mercer fell, with bayonet-piercéd breast, 
Facing his country’s foes upon the field, 
Scorning to cry for quarter or to yield, 

Though single-handed left and sore opprest. 


He, at his chosen country’s high behest, 

Was set to be a leader and to shield 

Her threatened life :—with his heart’s blood he sealed 
That trust, nor faltered till he sank to rest. 


Mourn not for him ; say not untimely death 
Snatched him from fame ere we could know his worth, 
And hid the lustre of a glorious name: 
Such souls go forth, when fails their vital breath, 
To shine as beacons through the mists of earth 
And kindle in men’s hearts heroic flame. 


























AN ACCOUNT OF TWO MANUSCRIPT VOLUMES NOW IN 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 


By ALEXANDER BROWN 


The regular set of books kept by the Virginia company of London 
consisted of—/irst, “The blurr books,” on the order of our “ blotters:” 
all business transactions were entered in them; second, “the court books,” 
which were compiled from ‘‘the blurr books,” and which contained only 
such items as were to be brought before the courts of the company ; and, 
thirdly, The Records of the Courts, which were especially prepared to be 
read by “the generality of the. company;” that is, they were really the 
reports of the courts, or to speak more definitely, the organ of the admin- 
istration for the time being, containing only such matter, and presented 
in such manner, as the court of the company at the time thought advisable 
to make public. A copy of this third set of books, The Records of the 
Courts, during the Sandys-Southampton administrations, from April 28, 
1619, to June 7, 1624, is now preserved in the library of congress, and it is 
the history of this most interesting relic which I purpose giving. 

The management of the company was largely in the hands of men of 
affairs until April 28, 1619, when the enterprise had grown to be a matter 
of real importance in the affairs of the nation, and it became more and 
more a factor in English politics until, for reasons which it will not be 
necessary to explain here, Chief Justice James Ley, on June 16, 1624, 
declared the patent or charter of the company “ thenceforth null and void.” 
On June 26, 1624, the privy council of England ordered: ‘“ Mr. Nicholas 
Ferrar, The Deputy for the late Company of Virginia, to bring to the 
Council chamber all the Patents, Books of accounts, etc., to be retained 
by the Keeper of the Privy Council chest till further order.” On July 15 
the commission was sealed to the committee (appointed June 24), consist- 
ing of fifty-six leading men of the period, who were ordered “to take into 
their hands and custody, all Charters, Letters-Patentes, grantes and In- 
structions, all Bookes, orders, Letters, Advices, and other writings and 
thinges in anywise concerninge the Colony and Company of Virginia, in 
whose handes soever the same be.” 

The making of the said copy of Zhe Records of the Courts had begun 
about June, 1623, soon after the books were returned by the first commis- 
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sioners of April-May, 1623, and it was completed on June Ig, 1624, just 
seven days before Nicholas Ferrar was ordered to bring all books, etc., of 
the company to the privy council chamber. The copy is in the archaic 
handwriting of the period; it is bound in two volumes, and they are fully 
described in the following memoranda: 

_ The first volume, beginning with the court of April 28, 1619, and end- 
ing with the court of May 8, 1622, contains three hundred and fifty-four 
pages, and concludes with this statement: 


Memorandum, that wee, Edward Waterhouse and Edward Collingwood, secretaries 
of The Companies for Virginia and the Sumer Ilands, have examined and compared the 
Booke going before, conteyning one hundred seventy-seven leaves from Page 1 to Page 
354, with the originall Booke of Courts itself. And doe find this Booke to be a true and 
perfect copie of the said originall Courte Booke, savinge that there is wanting in the 
Copie, of Court of the 20 May 1620, and the beginning of the Q'. Court held 22nd ; but 
as farre as is here entered in this copie doth truly agree with the originall itseif. 

And to every Page, I, Edward Collingwood, have sett my hand and both of us do 
hereby testifie as above that it is a true copie. 


Jan’y 28. 1623 [i.e. 1624, present Style]. 
Edw: Waterhouse, secret. 


Ed: Collingwood, secret. 


The second volume contains three hundred and eighty-seven pages, 
and is concluded with the following : 


Memorand. That wee Edward Collingwood, Secretary of the Company for Vir- 
ginia, and Thomas Collet of the Middle Temple, gentleman, have perused, compared 
and examined this present booke, beginninge att page 1, att a Preparative Court held for 
Virginia the 20% of May 1622, and endinge at this present page 387 att a Preparative 
Court held the 7" of June 1624. And wee doe finde that this coppie dothe perfectlie 
agree with the originall books of the Court belonging to the company in all things, save 
that in page 371, the graunt of 800 acres to M' Maurice Berkley is not entred, and save 
that in page 358 we wanted the Lord’s letter to M' Deputy Ferrar, so that we could not 
compare itt and likewise saving that in Page 348 wee wanted the Governor and Counseil’s 
Letter from Virginia in which respect, I, Edward Collingwood, have not sett my hand 
to those three pages, but to all the rest I have sett my hand severally to each in confirma- 
tion, that they agree truly with the Originals. And in witness and confirmation that 
this booke is a true Coppy of the Virginia Courts, wee have hereunder joyntly sett our 


hands the 19 day of June 1624. 
Thomas Collett. 


Edward Collingwood, Sec*. 


I have found only three contemporary accounts of these volumes. 
Like the volumes themselves, they were prepared by members of the 
Sandys-Southampton party, and are ex-parte; but they are very inter- 
esting. The first is found in The Discours of ye Old Company of Virginia, 
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which was addressed in April or May, 1625, to the lords of the privy 
council of Charles I. It contains about fifteen thousand words reviewing 
the colonial enterprise in Virginia from 1607 to 1625. It is severe on 
“ Sir Thomas Smith, Alderman Robert Johnson, and that opposite party.” 
The purport of the paper being that the affairs of the colony of Virginia 
should be taken out of the hands of the commissioners, in which they then 
were, and should be replaced into the hands of the Sandys-Ferrar party, 
who, according to this ‘“ Discours,” had managed the colony with much 
success. The document has never been printed; my copy, from which 
I extract the following account, was made for me in the British museum, 
where the original manuscript now is: 


Nor that ever they [The Commissioners.] will do ye Adventurers of ye 
late Companie right in matters of their Estates ; that have so violently endeavoured to 
do them wrong in their Honours and Reputations, having intended, as themselves 
wright, a Reformation and Correction of the Originall Court bookes of ye late Companie, 
then possessed by them, if they could have gott into their hands certayne copies of them 
which Mr Nicholas Ferrar late Deputy, had at his owne charges caused to be transcribed. 
But before their severe order came to him, he had delivered his Copys to the Earle of 
Southampton :—who sent the Commissioners word that he would as soone part with the 
evidences of his Land as with the said Copies ; being the evidence of his honour in that 
service: so by this meanes have the Originall Court-bookes yet escaped purging :—And 
with all duety wee humbly beseech your Lordships that they may hereafter be protected 
from it. And that howsoever your Lordships shall please for the future to dispose of 
the Companie, that the records of their past actions may not be corrupted and falsified. 


The copy of the second volume, as we have seen, was attested on June 
19, 1624; the order on Ferrar issued on June 26; the commission sealed 
on July 15; the Earl of Southampton began enlisting troops in England 
to fight against Spain early in June, and about August went over to the 
Netherlands, where he died on November 10, 1624. So it seems that 
these copies must have been placed in his hands after June I9 and before 
June 26, and that his answer was sent the commissioners after July 15 
and before August, 1624. 

The second contemporary account is found in “ A Short Collection of 
the most Remarkable Passages from the Originall to the dissolution of The 
Virginia Company.—London. Printed by Richard Cotes for Edward 
Husband, at the Golden Dragon in Fleet Street. 1651.” This date— 
“1651 ”’—is the only date in the whole tract; but the manuscript was 
originally written at an earlier date, probably between 1635-45, by Mr. 
Arthur Wodenoth, evidently in the interest of Sir John Danvers, and for 
some special purpose. It was not published, however, by the author, but 
was placed by Mr. W. Wodenoth, the author’s cousin, into the hands of 
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some one, who signs the preface with the initials A. P. It was this person 
who had the manuscript published in 1651, and it was not revised (cor- 
rected, dates supplied, etc.) as Wodenoth requested. 


It may not be unfit in this place to call to mind some speciali acts of 
Sir John Danvers, wherein he took opportunity faithfully and kindly to serve his worthy 
friends. One whereof was this, that shortly after the judgment against the Virginia 
Company, one Mr. Collingwood came to him, recounting his acknowledgement of great 
obligations for recommending him to the place of Secretary to the Virginia Company, 
which was growing every day more valuable in case it had been happily continued : 
and at the same time acquainted him, that three Merchant men, one after another had 
been with him at his house, commending his parts and abilities for imployment, and much 
pittying his case to be now destitute of meanes for the maintenance of him and his 
family but concluding in a subtil & soothing way, that as he might perceive the King’s 
displeasure against the Earl of Southampton and Sir E. Sandys, so would he gain 
imployment and great benefit to himself for all the days of his life, by saying or discov- 
ering ought of their transactions, or otherwise, that should bring any ill reflection upon 
their persons. When his answer was—That he knew nothing but honor and justice in 
their ways, nor upon any terms would bee drawn to such unthankfulnesse, as to offer 
the least matter against them. It is true (said he) they mentioned nothing relating to 
yourself (which he thought was forborn in regard of the particular relation and obliga- 
tion he had tohim) . . Norcould Mt? Collingwood think it possible openly to detect 
and convinct those Merchants of this wickedness ; because they came singly unto him, 
and by the same knavery would deny their attempts, but that this only was to be taken as 
a caution against such kind of base insinuation. 

Sir John Danvers asking further, whether there was any of relation to those affairs 
that might be tempted to such Villany :—he answered there was an indigent person, 
whom he had made use of to write and make entries for his assistance, whose hand- 
writing and intelligent apprehension had caused him to be sent for divers times to 
Southampton House, and employed in dictates by that Earl and Sir Edwyn Sandys, and 
he being of unsettled or loose life, might possibly be drawn to serve the turns of 
Malevolents, etc. 

Sir J. Danvers took speedy course to ingage him for a long time, most whiles 
lockt up in a chamber, til he had fairly copyed the Leiger-Court books of all the main 
transactions of the Company of Virginia, accordingly attested for true copies, and then 
encouraging him into the country to see his friends, giving him a part of reward for his 
pains, and obliging him to come to him again for the remainder, by which meanes he 
kept him wholly out of the way and from temptation. And as soon after as he could 
speak with my Lord of Southampton, carryed him the said authenticall copies, declaring 
the information of Collingwood, and that having sometimes heard of a great governing 
court Lady, who was desirous to dispossess a female Heir that had married a young 
gentleman, as to make her eather a wife to a creature or attendant of her owne, and 
after working somewhat in diverting their affections, each from other, a legall prosecu- 
tion was had to disprove the marriage, which not-with-standing was affirmed by all sorts 
of circumstances and witnesses, yet by corrupting a Register, who in his entries put a 
negative for an affirmative, He that was Judge of the cause, secundum allegata et 
probata, expressed on the Registry, declared a nullity of the former marriage, whereby 
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the heir was remarried to a second person. This, said, Sir John Danvers, gave him to 
consider how the malice against the Earl, etc., failing in all other inventions, might 
possibly in like manner corrupt the records of The Virginia Company, getting them, as 
they did not long after into their custody and power. Wherefore he presented his Lord- 
ship with those true copies to be alwaies ready for his justification. 

The Earl was so affected therewith that he took Sir J. Danvers into his arms with 
very great thankfulnesse, saying—Who could have thought of such a friendship, but 
Charles Danvers his brother, who was the truest friend that ever man had ? and there- 
upon calling his kinsman, Mt Wriothsley chiefly entrusted by him, declared the whole 
discourse, and in conclusion said, Let those books bee carryed and safely kept, at my 
house at Tichfield, they are the evidence of my honour and I value them more than the 
evidence of my lands. 


The foregoing account is written “in a subtil and soothing ” way, and 
I doubt if it be strictly accurate. The evidence that Nicholas Ferrar, Jr., 
and not Sir John Danvers, had these copies made, seems to me to be very 
strong, if not conclusive. And this account is in several other ways confus- 
ing. For instance, the copying could not have begun “ shortly after the 
judgment against the Virginia Company”; because the first volume was 
attested on January 28, several months defore the said judgment, and the 
second was completed on or before June Ig, only three days after the said 
judgment. Mr. Arthur Wodenoth, who is said to have been the original 
author of this document, was a constant friend to the poet George Her- 
bert, whose eyes he closed at death, and whose executor he was. 

The third contemporary account is found in the “ Memoirs of the Life 
of Mr. Nicholas Ferrar. By P. Peckard, D.D., Master of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge. MDCCXC.” These memoirs are based on The Com- 
plete Church of England Man exemplified in the holy Life of Mr. N. 
Ferrar. Written by his brother and predecessor in the office of deputy 
treasurer, Mr. John Ferrar. The date of this original manuscript is not 
certainly known, but it was probably written about 1654. The author of 
it died in 1657. 


He [Nicholas Ferrar] did not therefore depend upon the present promising 
appearance of their [The Virginia Company] affairs : he knew that malice was at work ; 
and he had frequently seen a temporary calm precede the most destructive storm. Being 
under apprehensions of this sort, about a year before the dissolution of the Company, he 
procured an expert clerk fairly to copy out all the court books, and all other writings 
belonging to them, and caused them all to be carefully collated with the originals, and 
afterward attested upon oath by the examiners to be true copies. The transcribing of 
which cost him out of his own pocket above £50.; but this he thought one of the best 
services he could do the Company. 

When the Lords of the Council therefore had (as before related) seized the originals, 
Mr. Ferrar had all these attested copies, as yet unknown to any of the company safe in 
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his possession. But now when the Lord Treasurer [Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex] 
had procured sentence in form against the company, and all their muniments had been 
taken from them, M*. Ferrar informed Sir Edwyn Sandys and some other of his most 
intimate friends, what a treasure he had yet remaining in his hands; and desired their 
opinion how he might best dispose of them. On hearing this they were equally surprised 
and overjoyed, and unanimously desired him to carry them to their late worthy Gov- 
ernor the Earl of Southampton. He did so, and farther told his Lordship, that he now 
left them entirely to his Lordship’s care and disposal: that if hereafter there should be 
opportunity, he might make use of them in justification of his own, and the late Com- 
pany's most honourable and upright proceedings. 

The Earl of Southampton cordially embracing Mr. Ferrar, said to him :—You still 
more and more engage me fo love and honour you. I accept of this your present, as of 
a rich treasure, for these are evidences that concern my honour. I shall value them 
therefore even more than the evidences that concern my Jands: inasmuch as my honour, 
and reputation are to me of more estimation than wealth or life itself. They are also 
the testimonials of all our upright dealings in the business of the late Company and the 
plantation. I cannot therefore express how highly I think myself obliged to you for this 
instance of your care and foresight. 

Soon after this interview, Lord Southampton was advised not to keep these books 
in his own house, lest search should be made there for them; but rather to place them 
in the hands and entrust them to the care of some particular friend. Which advice, as 
the times then stood, he thought proper to follow. He therefore delivered them into the 
custody of Sir R. Killegrew, who kept them safely till he died. He left and recom- 
mended them to the care of Sir Edward Sackville, late Earl of Dorset, who died in May 
1652: and it is hoped that this noble family still hath them in safe keeping. 


The Rev. Mr. Peckard, writing about 1790, makes the following note 
on this passage. ‘On application to the Duke of Dorset, his Grace with 
the utmost liberality of mind, and most polite condescension directed his 
library to be searched for this manuscript. The search was fruitless ; but 
some detached papers were found which his Grace most obligingly sent to 
me,” etc. However, they had no bearing on the copies in question. I 
doubt the transfer to the Earl of Dorset, although he was a leading mem- 
ber of the Sandys-Southampton party in the Virginia Company, not 
only because no trace of them was found in the library of that noble 
family ; but also, as the volumes were bought by Colonel Byrd of Vir- 
ginia directly from the executors of the Southampton estate in England, 
the inference is that they were kept at Tichfield from 1624 until they 
were sold to Byrd. I also doubt the accuracy of the assertion in this 
last account, that the earl transferred the volumes to the custody of Sir 
R. Killegrew, because Killegrew was a member of the commission from 
which we are told the manuscript was to be especially concealed. 

The last account places the delivery of the copy to the Earl of South- 
ampton after “all their muniments had been taken from them ”—while 
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the first account places it “ defore their severe order,” etc.; but it agrees in 
the main question with the first account, and not with the second. Of 
course, it is possible, though not probable, that there were two sets of 
copies, the one made for Ferrar, and the other for Danvers, and that both 
sets were given to the Earl of Southampton, who received them with very 
similar words of thanks; or it may be that Ferrar and Danvers were jointly 
interested in having the same copy made. 

Henry, third Earl of Southampton, and last treasurer of the Virginia 
Company of London, was succeeded by his son Thomas Wriothesley as 
fourth earl, who inherited the copies in question. He also succeeded his 
father asa member of the council for New England, and was present at 
the meeting on April 25, 1635, at the Earl of Carlisle’s chamber, White- 
hall, when the declaration for the resignation of the great New England 
charter was issued. In 1641 he was sworn of the privy council to Charles 
I. In November, 1647, the king took refuge in his house at Tichfield, 
and it may be that these volumes were then looked over by that unfortu- 
nate monarch. On January 30, 1649, at the execution of Charles L., 
Lodge says: ‘‘Southampton was perhaps the very last of the faithful 
servants who were torn from his royal person.” He remained in England 
in peace and safety during Cromwell’s time. And on the restoration, 
Charles II. invested him with the order of the garter, appointed him 
lord high treasurer, member of the privy council of England, and one 
of the council for foreign plantations. He died May 16, 1667, at 
Southampton house near Holburne (where the court of the Virginia 
Company of London had frequently met in former times), and was buried 
at Tichfield. He left no male heirs. Elizabeth Lady Noel, his eldest 
daughter, inherited Tichfield ; his second daughter, who married secondly 
the unfortunate Lord William Russell, is known in history, to which her 
life contributed a beautiful page, as “the Lady Rachel Russell ;”’ his 
third daughter married, first, Joseline Percy (the eleventh and last Earl 
of Northumberland of that noble family), and secondly, Ralph, Earl of 
Montagu, whose town house occupied the present site of the British 
museum, 

Sometime after the death of the fourth Earl of Southampton, the 
manuscript volumes were sold by the executors of, his estate (probably for 
the benefit of the aforesaid daughters and co-heirs) to Colonel William 
Byrd for sixty guineas. The exact date of this sale is not known. The 
purchaser is known as “Colonel William Byrd the first of Virginia.” He 
was born in London in 1652, and first came to Virginia in 1671, when he 
was probably too young to take an interest in such things. He married 
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about the year 1673, Mary, daughter of Colonel Warham Horsmanden, a 
great-grand-nephew of Sir Thomas Smith, the first treasurer or governor 
of the Virginia Company of London. I infer that this family alliance 
had an influence on the purchase, and that it was made after his marriage, 
while he was on one of his visits to England between 1673 and 1688. 
The first American owner of these volumes died at his seat “ Westover ” 
in Virginia, on December 4, 1704, and left them to his son Colonel William 
Byrd the second, who was born on March 28, 1674, and died on August 
26,1744. He is alluded to by the Rev. William Stith the historian as 
“The Honourable William Byrd, Esq.,” and his volumes (the originals of 
which, and these copies thereof, were prepared under the direction of “the 
opposite party” to his ancient uncle Sir Thomas Smith) were used very 
vigorously by Stith in his history of Virginia, against his said ancient 
uncle’s administration of the Virginia enterprise from 1607 to 1619. 

The first reference to these volumes in an American book is found in 
the preface to the aforesaid history, which was written by Stith at Varina 
in Virginia, on December Io, 1746. 


“But IL must confess myself most endebted in this Part of my History, to a very full 
and fair Manuscript of The London Company's Records, which was communicated to 
me by the late worthy President of our Council, the Honourable William Byrd Esq. 

As these Records are a very curious and valuable Piece of the Antiquities of our 
Country, I shall give the Reader an Account of them, which I received many years ago 
in conversation with Col. Byrd and Sir John Randolph. . . . This copy was taken, 
by the order, [?] and for the Use, of the Earl of Southampton, the company’s Treasurer 
at thattime. . . . They were carefully preserved in the family. . . . After the 
Death of that Earl’s son, the Duke [Earl] of Southampton (the worthy Partner in the 
Ministry with the Earl of Clarendon, after the Restoration), which happened in the year 
1667, the late Col. Byrd’s father, being then in England, Purchased them of his Execu- 
tors, for sixty guineas,” 


The volumes were inherited from his father by Colonel William Byrd 
the third, who was born September 6, 1728, and died January I, 1777. 
Some years before his death he lent them to Colonel Richard Bland, who 
died October 26, 1776. When Bland’s library was sold, it was purchased 
by Thomas Jefferson, and these volumes came to Jefferson with that 
library, as the following extract from his letter of October 4, 1823, to 
Colonel Hugh P. Taylor, will explain : 


“. , . Theonly manuscripts I now possess (relating to the antiquities of our coun- 
try) are some folio volumes ; two of these are the proceedings of the Virginia Company 
in England. . . . The accountof which you will see in the Preface to Stith’s History 


of Virginia. They contain the records of the Virginia company, copied from the 
originals, under the eye, if I recollect rightly, of the Earl of Southampton, [?] a member 
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of the company, bought at the sale of his library by Doctor [?] Byrd of Westover, and 
sold with that library to Isaac Zane. These volumes happened at the time of the sale to 
have been borrowed by Colonel R. Bland, whose library I bought, and with this, they 
were sent to me. I gave notice of it to Mr. Zane, but he never reclaimed them. I 
shall deposit them in the library of the University [of Virginia], where they will be 
most likely to be preserved with care.” 


Isaac Zane represented Frederick county, Virginia, in the Revolution- 
ary conventions of 1775 and 1776. I donot know when Colonel Byrd’s 
library was sold and purchased by him. The volumes were entered in the 
catalogue of the Westover library as “Records of the Virginia Com- 
pany, two vols. folio.” Thomas Jefferson died on July 4, 1826, and in the 
course of time these volumes passed through the hands of his heirs to 
the library of congress, where they now are. 

As certain copies of the foregoing original copies have been almost 
invariably confused with these originals, in order to make this sketch 
complete it will be necessary to give a brief account of them. They were 
made for Colonel Richard Bland from Colonel Byrd’s volumes, and passed 
to his son Theodorick Bland of Cawson’s, the grandfather of John Randolph 
of Roanoke, to whose hands they finally came. It is probable that these 
copies should have passed to Jefferson with the Bland library, and that 
the original copies, which should have gone to Zane, were sent to him by 
mistake. 

This Bland-Randolph copy is written in the clear and plain handwrit- 
ing of the eighteenth century. The first volume begins at ‘‘ A quarter 
Court held for Virginia at Sir Tho* Smith’s house in Phillpot Lane, 28 of 
April 1619,” embraces the proceedings to “3 July 1622,” and ends on 
page 635. The second volume begins with a court held “17 July 1622,” 
embraces proceedings to “7 June 1624,” and ends on page 489. 

The Bland-Randolph volumes were used by John Burk when writing 
his History of Virginia in 1804; and he refers to them in his preface thus: 
“ Chance has thrown in my way two large manuscript volumes containing 
the minutes of the London Company.” He frequently refers to them in 
the course of his work as “ WS. pencs me,” and was under the erroneous 
impression that he had the original copies before him. 

Hening in his Statutes at Large, vol. i., p. 76, note—written about 
18cg—was also under the impression that these copies were the original 
Byrd copies which had come into the possession of Randolph. He says: 
“ The late John Burk, Esq., who had completed three volumes of the Hzs- 
tory of Virginia when he was snatched away by a premature death, was 
favored with the use of these manuscripts by John Randolph Esquire, into 
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whose hands they- had fallen.” Burk’s reference to “ Chance throwing the 
books in his way,” was a curious acknowledgment to make to John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke. 

Owing to Randolph’s numerous wills and codicils these MS. volumes 
seem to have been thrown into abeyance. In a codicil written in 1826, 
he bequeathed them “to the Master and Fellows (and their successors) 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Old England, the first college of the first 
University of the World.” In a codicil of 1831 he left his “library to his 
niece E. T. Bryan.” He died May 24, 1833. The volumes were still in 
the library at Roanoke on Wednesday, January 11, 1843, on which day the 
late Hon. Hugh Blair Grigsby examined them, and described them in his 
diary: “ The handwriting is in good style and the ink black enough for all 
purposes. The second volume has the name of Samuel Perkins of Cawson, 
written on the inside of the board.” Mr. Grigsby also mentions these 
volumes in a letter about this library which was published in 7he Southern 
Literary Messenger for February, 1854. Like Burk and Hening he regarded 
them as the original Byrd copies. He says that they “were substantially 
bound in-vellum,” and “ passed through the Blands to M’ Randolph, I 
presume, as they bore the book plate of Cawson’s.” ‘Randolph’s library 
was sold in 1845, but these volumes remained in the hands of his friend 
and executor, the late Judge William Leigh. 

On June 22, 1868, the late Hon. Conway Robinson of Washington, 

D. C., wrote to the late Mr. Charles Deane of Cambridge, Mass., as follows: 
“‘Many years ago, I read the MS. volumes in the Library of Congress 
which had come from Mr. Jefferson. . . . Afterwards Judge Leigh 
deposited with me the volumes which came from Mr. Randolph. 
The handwriting of these volumes is clear and distinct, very different from 
the handwriting of the volumes in the Library of Congress.” On June 26 
Mr. Robinson went to Richmond, Virginia, where the Randolph volumes 
then were, examined them, and on July Ist wrote Mr. Deane a full 
description of them. In 1872 Mr. Deane came to Richmond and saw 
them himself; but where they now are I do not know. 
































LETTER OF LUZERNE TO JEFFERSON 


Within two years of the close of the Revolutionary war there was a 
complete shifting of the scene of war from the north tothe south. Boston 
had early to be abandoned by the British; Philadelphia, ater, had been 
taken and again evacuated, without much purpose in the one act or in the 
other, and with certainly no serious consequences to the American cause 
in either case. The blow at New York had told with lasting effect ; but it 
failed to be of much use in that other and more skillful manoeuvre which 
had for its object the severance of the colonies by the possession of the 
Hudson river from mouth to source. 

While Washington still hovered about the Hudson and kept the 
British hemmed in within New York, Clinton began to think of carrying 
the war into the south, and Cornwallis was dispatched on the errand. 
This necessitated a movement in the same direction on the part of the 
patriots, and the question was, Who should match so important an officer 
as the English general? Who but one who had already accomplished so 
brilliant a feat at the north? Burgoyne had been captured by him; who 
should doubt but that Cornwallis must be his next victim? True, General 
Gates had not come out of the Conway cabal with the brightest of colors. 
But still the glamor of the success at the north had not been quite 
extinguished, and Gates was appointed to the chief command at the 
south. The battle of Camden finally and forever dissipated the poor 
weak man’s factitious glory, and nothing now stood in the way of appoint- 
ing Washington’s first choice for commander in the south. General Greene 
succeeded the eliminated Gates, and his splendid generalship, aided by the 
bold and successful exploits of the subordinates whom he knew how to 
employ most effectively, soon changed the face of things in the south. 
Cornwallis was manceuvred out of South Carolina and out of North 
Carolina, and early in 1781 changed his field of operations to Virginia. 

Now came the dark hour before the breaking of the day. Lafayette 
was intrusted with the command in this state, but his forces were altogether 
inadequate to cope with those of Cornwallis. It was to his exceeding great 
credit, not that he fought battles and won victories, but that he so skill- 
fully avoided battle and managed to escape capture. But when his forces 
were so insufficient as to make this policy the supreme wisdom, and the 
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state was so weak that its own militia could not swell the patriotic army 
for its proper defense, it may be imagined that the march of the British 
hither and thither through the state was marked by the waste and the 
ruir. wrought by the sword and by fire. 

Thomas Jefferson was governor of the state at this harrowing period. 
At four several times during the spring of 1781 governor and legislature 
were compelled to fly precipitately from the localities where they were in 
session. The governor’s country seat at Monticello was marked for attack, 
and Jefferson himself nearly captured there. Another of his estates, on 
the James river, was desolated by the enemy, who destroyed all the grow- 
ing crops, all the barns, killing the colts, and carrying off all the horses and 
twenty-seven slaves. Such things were done as part of a deliberate plan 
of campaign, and surely the burden of war pressed heavily and painfully 
upon the devoted state. 

But she was not forgotten. Plans were maturing in Washington’s 
mind upon which the situation of affairs in Virginia had a most vital bear- 
ing. The alliance with France was coming to be of a more practical 
utility than it had manifested before; and the aid expected from that 
quarter was intended to relieve especially the distressful condition of the 
south. This was not only Washington’s intention, but it appears from 
the letter which we subjoin that the very troubles at the south had served 
to stimulate the sympathy and generosity, and withal to promote the 
promptness, of the French king, or government. In the midst of his 
distress, Thomas Jefferson received from the Chevalier de la Luzerne, 
envoy of Louis XVI. to the United States, these encouraging lines : 


; PHILADELPHIA, June 4, 1781. 
SIR, 

Unavoidable obstacles have prevented the dispatching of our second division at the 
time when it had been purposed to send it. I can not enter just here into a detailed 
account of the reasons for this change in our plans ; but I have done so in part to Con- 
gress, and that body, notwithstanding the hurtful effect this may have upon the cam- 
paign, could not refrain from appreciating the wisdom and prudence of the King in the 
part which he has pursued. We await however some reinforcements; but they are in 
no sense equal to what the King’s friendship towards the United States has induced him 
to do to make up for this delay in the plans previously arranged ; he has granted them 
a gratuitous subsidy the disposition of which has been left to Congress. Mr. Robert 
Morris, Superintendent of the finances, has been charged to consider the gradual applica- 
tion which he shall make of it to the needs of the army of the South. For the rest, Sir, 
although I can not enter into the detail of the plans which are to be adopted for the 
assistance of the United States, I can assure you that they will be efficacious, that the 
King is firmly resolved to aid them to the full extent of his power, and that if they will 
on their side make efforts to resist the enemy some time longer, they may count confi- 
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dently upon a happy issue of the glorious cause for which they are striving. I can 
assure you, moreover, that the calamities and peril of the Southern States furnish an 
additional motive for His Majesty to redouble his interest in their behalf, that his affec- 
tion derives therefrom additional stimulus, and that the event will prove that they are 
perfectly justified in not allowing themselves to be discouraged by the difficulties of the 


present juncture. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, with the most sincere and the most respectful attachment, 


Your Excellency’s Very Humble 
and Very Obedient Servant, 
de la Luzerne. 


His Excellency 
Governor Jefferson.! 


This certainly is a letter full of noble encouragement to struggling 
patriots in a glorious cause; replete with assurances of deep interest not 
only, but profound and affectionate sympathy on the part of the writer’s 
royal master. Indeed it is all so very fine that we are inclined to regard 
it merely as the high-flown courtesy of diplomatic correspondence, in a 
language where fine words are easily uttered, flowing glibly from tongue 
or pen without a necessary connection with inward sentiment. The very 
man to whom they'were addressed stood aghast a few years later at the 
spectacle of horrible oppression directed in the name of this same king 
against his subjects. How could a cause really seem glorious to him 
which, if it had become that of his own people, would have hurled him 
from his throne; and which, when the infection of its example had at last 
struck France, not only hurled him from his throne but brought him like a 
felon to the scaffold? At any rate his words of encouragement were wise 
and sound. The event did indeed soon prove that with a little more per- 
severance, a little longer holding out against the enemy, the happy issue 
of the glorious cause was assured. But it was due largely to the fact that 
the fine words were preceded by the more material encouragement 
afforded by the arrival of that “second division” announced at the 
beginning. 

In 1780 Count de Rochambeau with some six thousand troops had 
arrived from France, had landed in Rhode Island, and had there in- 
trenched himself in fortified quarters, awaiting whatever plans should be 
made for the use of his contingent. The “second division” consisted of 
some three thousand more troops, besides a powerful fleet under Admiral 
De Grasse. Here entered a new and important element into the warfare 

1 The original of this letter is in the possession of the well-known autograph collector, Mr. 


Walter Romeyn Benjamin, of 28 West 23d St., New York, by whose courtesy we are enabled to 
present herewith a facsimile of the last page. 
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of the American Revolution. D’Estaing had been over before, but the joint 
operations of the American land forces and the French fleet had been 
mainly signalized by magnificent defeats, both at Newport in the north, 
and Savannah at the south. Things were now in a somewhat different 
shape. Washington was to conduct the joint operations himself, and the 
French army and navy officers were very much better men. Barring 
those two dismal and sporadic occasions, the American army never had 
had before the chance for a combination with a navy. The patriots 
simply had no fleet, while the enemy had the best in the world. But now 
conditions were reversed. Washington not only had a fleet at command, 
but it was so good a one, and the English as the result of some blunder 
were at such a disadvantage in this respect just at this juncture, that the 
Americans actually enjoyed the supremacy of the sea at the moment. 

Events were therefore ripe for the culmination of the war. Cornwallis 
having had the free range of all Virginia, toward the close of the summer 
of 1781 carefully withdrew into a cul de sac, with broad waters on nearly 
all sides of him, and a narrow strip of land in front, which the alert Lafay- 
ette was not slow in occupying and fortifying. Next Washington and 
Rochambeau came down from the north. It was a long distance from 
which to strike so true a blow, but the aim had been carefully calculated, 
and the vital point was not missed. On October Ig, 1781, Lord Corn- 
wallis surrendered Yorktown. 

It was by a number of delicate concatenations of circumstances that 
this fortunate result was brought about. In the first place, it required a 
graceful and cordial submission on the part of the proud French noble, 
Count de Rochambeau, to the conditions under which he was appointed 
to the command of the French contingent in America—that he act in all 
matters not only in concert with but under the orders of the American 
commander-in-chief. It was a striking—shall we not say a providential ?— 
circumstance again that the French officers among themselves grace- 
fully yielded points of supremacy in rank. De Barras, who commanded 
the squadron which had brought over Rochambeau in 1780, although the 
senior of De Grasse, declared that in this campaign he would waive all 
personal consideration, and serve under the latter’s orders. The three 
thousand troops landed from De Grasse’s fleet in order to assist Lafayette 
to coop up Cornwallis in Yorktown were commanded by the Marquis de 
Saint-Simon, who was Lafayette’s superior in the French army; but, 
without a word of objection, he yielded obedience to the young major- 
general, because he was in the American service. Frictions between these 
various officers might have ruined the whole scheme, so much depended 
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upon harmony. At the same time Rodney, who alone could have defeated 
the superior French fleet, went away to England, so that the English ships 
who sought to dispute the possession of the Chesapeake were utterly 
routed. And Cornwallis’s position would have been entirely tenable, and 
even advantageous, had the English retained their usual supremacy in 
American waters. 

Yet with all these other circumstances there was need to combine a 
very important one, and that this was present may have been due to the 
letter under consideration. The perseverance and courage of the people 
of Virginia was an element contributing to the glorious result. Had they 
failed to antagonize Cornwallis, or to side with Lafayette’s endeavors, the 
English general would not have been so completely reduced at last to the 
single and difficult position he was made to occupy on Virginia soil. It 
was indeed as Luzerne wrote. He could not display all the plans of 
operation which were to make the king’s troops efficacious. But it was a 
fact that, “with all his power,” his majesty was aiding the cause of the 
colonies. There was a large and finely equipped army under Rocham- 
beau. . The fleet of De Grasse consisted of twenty-eight ships of the line 
and six frigates; it carried seventeen hundred guns, and twenty thousand 
men. Who shall say that it was not this assurance of sympathy backed 
so very substantially which induced the people, already so greatly tried, to 
“ resist the enemy a little longer” ? Thus they could heed the injunction 
not “to let themselves be discouraged by the difficulties of the present 
juncture.” And taking all the circumstances together, the king’s envoy 
was justified in assuring the afflicted and struggling colonists, in the name 
of his master, “ that they might count confidently upon a happy issue of 
the glorious cause for which they are striving.” Sooner than any one dared 
to hope this prophecy was fulfilled. 























CALIFORNIA IN THE CiviL War '— 
In Mr. Norton’s “ United States in 
Paragraphs ’—MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN 
History for January, 1893, p. 62— 
is a reference to the 15,725 soldiers 
furnished by California in the civil war. 
In this I find the statement that these 
troops “ were mainly employed as home 
guards to repress Indian outbreaks.” 
I am convinced that a more careful 
examination of the historical evidences 
pertaining to that period in the history 
of California will leave a different im- 
pression than that afforded by the “ Par- 
agraphs,” and that the following facts 
will be conspicuous: California's regi- 
ments were not taken away from the 
Pacific coast, for the sole reason that 
secession was rife in every direction in 
this then remote quarter of the national 
domain. The War Department was not 
only afraid to take any loyal soldiers from 
this coast, but it also kept a portion of 
the regular army here. California, very 
largely made up of Southern men, was 
by no means a safely Union state. And 
as went California, so would go the entire 
Pacific coast. Early in the war a well- 
organized conspiracy to, take the state 
out of the Union was frustrated—the 
seizure of the forts and arsenals having 
been all carefully arranged for. It was 
due to the constant vigilance of these 
same soldiers that civil war did not make 
its appearance in California. With the 


1 Contributed by Captain F. K. Upham, U.S.A. 








loss of California to the Union, with its 
gold as sinews of war, who can say the 
war would not have resulted differently? 

It is true these regiments were en- 
gaged in arduous Indian campaigning, 
in a field of operations extending from 
the British Columbia line to the Rio 
Grande, and as far east as Salt Lake, 
rendering most important service in the 
westward march of civilization. This 
service was obscured, if not wholly lost 
sight of, owing to the critical events 
which were transpiring elsewhere. But 
all this was only incidental to the main 
object of keeping California in the 
Union at all hazards. 


A Lost History or NEw ENGLAND 
—When the Rev. Cotton Mather was 
engaged upon his monumental work, the 
Magnalia Christi Americana, he had 
the advantage of using a history which 
is inaccessible to investigators of this 
day. This was the Annals of God's 
Blessing of N. £., written by Samuel 
Stow. It does not appear that this 
composition ever got so far as the print- 
ing press, and Mather consulted the 
original manuscript. Through him we 
learn of the existence of this history, for 
one; and one other proof thereof we 
possess, inasmuch as the court of elec- 
tion held at Hartford in May, 1695, took 
occasion to put into a resolution their 
thanks to the author for “his great 
pains in preparing a History of the 
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Annals of New England.” Their 
gratitude unfortunately did not materi- 
alize into an offer to bear the expense of 
publication. It would almost seem as if 
the author himself despaired entirely of 
his production being ever reduced to 
book form, for he tells some one that his 
manuscript was arranged in “ Decads”’ ; 
each of which was composed of a num- 
ber of sheets tied together with a ring, 
or loop, through one of the corners, 
whereby they might be suspended out 
of the reach of rats and mice. 

This was not Mr. Stow’s only ven- 
ture in the field of literature ; another, 
and equally unsuccessful one, was a 
work entitled Zen Lssays for Conver- 
ston of the Fews. This was placed by 
the author in the hands of Judge Sew- 
all, of diary fame. The latter sent it to 
Nathaniel Higginson, at London, with 
the expectation that some wealthy pa- 
tron might be found who would defray 
the cost of publication in return for 
some fulsome dedication, as was the 
way of doing in those good old times. 
Such patron was not found, however. 
The following details of the author’s 
life have recently been placed before 
the public : 

Samuel Stow was born about 1622, 
probably in Kent. He may have been 
related to the English annalist or chron- 
icler, John Stow. With his five brothers 
and sisters and their parents, John and 
Elizabeth Stow, he arrived in New 
England in 1634. He was graduated 
at Harvard in 1645, and in 1653 went 
to Middletown, Conn., where he preached 
for a number of years, but was not or- 
dained, as no church was gathered until 
November 4, 1668, when Rev. Nathaniel 
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Collins was ordained the first pastor of 
the place. For several years previous 
to this event there seems to have been a 
“troublesome difference’’ between Mr. 
Stow and the people of Middletown, or 
some of them, which the general court 
more than once took notice of. During 
King Philip’s war he supplied the place 
of some ministers employed in the 
country service, for which the governor 
and council voted him an allowance. 
Subsequently he preached at Simsbury 
for about four years, but was not set- 
tled there. He returned to Middletown 
about 1685, where he continued until 
his death, May 8, 1704, at the age of 
eighty-two. 


FOUNTAIN-HEADS OF AMERICAN His- 
tory—More than fifty years ago, New 
York state, after thirty years of agita- 
tion of the matter on the part of the New 
York Historical Society, sent an agent 
to Europe to collect original documents, 
or copies of such, bearing on the history 
of the state. “Mr. Brodhead, the agent 
selected, went to London, to The Hague, 
and to Paris. He found that he was 
just twenty years too late at The Hague. 
The archives of the West India Com- 
pany had been kept complete until about 
1820; then many of the papers were 
sold at auction, and Mr. Brodhead had 
to be content with what was left. Since 
his day many papers that beyond a ques- 
tion formed a part of the “lost ’”’ West 
India documents have come to light, 
and several of these, indeed, have even 
strayed into New York city. But the 
state government has not seen fit to fol- 
low up the laudable effort of 1841, and 
the dark caverns of many an archive- 
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vault in Holland, at least, to say nothing 
of England and France, may now be 
hiding from our view many facts of his- 
torical importance to one member of the 
American Union. 

But of this indifference to historical 
sources all the states are equally guilty. 
Only of late has George Bancroft’s al- 
most pathetic appeal to his country 
borne fruit in a resolution in Congress 
looking to the purchase of the venerated 
historian’s invaluable library, replete 
with original authorities illustrating the 
history of the republic. His own re- 
searches have indicated the direction 
whither we should henceforth particu- 
larly turn for important additions to our 
stores of knowledge. England, Holland, 
France, have already furnished treasures 
of this kind, and may yet yield greater 
if the mines be properly worked. But 
Germany should not be forgotten. A 
vast amount of material relative to mil- 
itary events of the war of American 
independence still lies unpublished and 
almost unknown in the archives of 
Berlin and those of the smaller German 
states. Most of the officers who served 
in the German contingent of the British 
army during the Revolution were men of 
intelligence and education, who kept 
journals of the events through which 
they passed while in this country, and 
which are to-day among the most valu- 
able materials for a history of that 
eventful period. There are hundreds 
of such journals, to say nothing of the 
letters, reports, and other papers sent 
home by them during the course of the 
struggle. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that the 
bill before Congress anent the purchase 
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of the Bancroft library will become a 
law. Meanwhile citizens generally, and 
especially German-American societies, 
should interest themselves in securing 
the material above indicated, so obvi- 
ously valuable, and so readily obtain- 
able. ‘ 


PAPERS SENT BY THE POPE TO THE 
CoLuMBIAN FatirR—In view of the con- 
nection of the occupants of the papal 
chair with the discovery of America, it 
is both graceful and appropriate that 
the present incumbent should be heard 
from on the occasion of the celebration 
of Columbia’s feat by means of the 
World’s Fair at Chicago. The papal 
contribution is in the shape of interest- 
ing historical documents, which are de- 
scribed as follows : 

The first is a paper of 1448, which 
contains a statement of the northern 
land, or what half a century later proved 
to be the American continent. Pope 
Nicholas V. having been informed that 
the Christians of Greenland had been 
attacked by pirates, who had _ plundered 
the country and carried away into cap- 
tivity many of its inhabitants, and that 
no priest had been aliowed by the in- 
vaders to remain there, granted author- 
ity to the Norwegian prelates to ordain 
priests and to provide the vacant 
churches with pastors. 

The second document is the bull of 
Alexander VI., /ntercetera divine ma- 
jestatis beneplacita, dated at Rome on 
the 3d of May, 1493, granting to King 
Don Fernando and Queen Donna Isabel, 
in regard to the Western Indies discov- 
ered and to be discovered the same 
privileges which had been granted to 
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the kings of Portugal in respect to the 
western coast of Africa. 

Document No. 3 is an amplification 
of the same privileges. 

Document No. 4 is a confirmation of 
the bull aforesaid, praising the discovery 
_made by Columbus, and marking the 
famous division between Spaniards and 
Portuguese by means of a line drawn 
from the arctic to the antarctic poles, at 
a distance of one hundred leagues west 
of the Azores. 

Document No. 5 is the brief granting 
Father Boyle, the priest who accom- 
panied Columbus on his second voyage, 
power and authority to administer the 
government of the discovered islands in 
spiritual and religious matters, This 
brief is dated June 25, 1493. 

Document No. 6 is a papal rescript of 
the early part of the sixteenth century, 
in which Jules II. asks of the king a 
kind and gracious reception for Diego 
Colon, the son of the great discoverer, 
and Bartolomé Colon, the brother of the 
latter, who were about to visit his maj- 
esty. é 

Document No, 7, dated June 7, 1526, 
is a brief of Pope Clement VII., ad- 
dressed to Father Juan de los Angeles, 
the general of the Franciscan friars, 
praising his zeal for the preaching of the 
Gospel in the Indies, and granting him 
permission to personally superintend the 
said preaching there. 

Document No. 8 is a letter of the 
same pope to Emperor Charles V., au- 
thorizing him to send tc the new coun- 
tries 120 Franciscans, 70 Dominicans, 
and 10 Jeromites. 

Besides these documents, His Holi- 
ness has engaged to send two ancient 
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charts, one of which is the famous one 
drawn in 1529 by Diego Ribera, Cos- 
mographer Royal of Spain, largely from 
data furnished by Estevan Gomez, who 
in 4525 had visited the coast of the 
United States, and had discovered the 
entrance of the Hudson River. 


ADMINISTRATIONS IN ALASKA’ — 

Alaska became Russian property about 
the middle of the last century, by the 
right of exploration and settlement, and 
remained as such until sold to the 
United States in 1867. 
It is to be greatly regretted that ro- 
mance and legend have so far usurped 
the province of history during the Rus- 
sian administration as to give us a long 
line of officials for Alaska who never 
existed. Asto the so-called ‘‘ Russian 
governors,” only one, Prince Marksutoff, 
was duly commissioned by the Russian 
government. All the others were merely 
agents of the Russian-American Com- 
pany, and as such had considerable power 
in managing the natives, and directing 
the affairs of the colony. Of these 
agents, only one, Baron von Wrangell, 
the distinguished Russian explorer and 
naval officer, is deserving of especial 
mention. 

Baron Ferdinand Petrovitch von 
Wrangell was born in Pleskau, Estho- 
nia, December 29, 1796, and was edu- 
cated in St. Petersburg. In 1812 he 
entered the Russian navy, and five years 
later accompanied a scientific expedition 
to Siberia and Kamtchatka. In 1820 he 
led an expedition to explore the Rus- 
sian polar seas, and did not return to St. 
Petersburg until four years later, during 


1 Contributed by Laurance F. Bower. 
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which time he penetrated as far north as 
72° 2’ north latitude. In 1825 Wrangell 
circumnavigated the globe, and in 1831 


‘went to Alaska—then known as Russian 


America—as the agent of the Russian- 
American Company, where he remained 
till 1836. His administration was 
marked by very great improvements in 
the condition of the natives, by the 
making of roads, the building of bridges, 
the opening of mines, the erection of 
buildings, and many other internal im- 
provements. He returned to Russia in 
1836, and during the next year was 
made rear-admiral, but in 1839 he re- 
signed from the navy to accept the 
presidency of the Russian-American 
Company. He returned to the navy in 
1854, as chief director of the hydro- 
graphical department, and the next year 
became chief assistant to the High Ad- 
miral Grand Duke Constantine. In 
1858 he became a member of the coun- 
cil of the empire, and in 1859 admiral 
and aid-de-camp to the Czar Alexander 
II. He died in Livonia, June 10, 1870. 

Following is a complete list of the 
agents of the Russian-American Com- 
pany, who, even though they were not 
so called, were practically governors of 
Alaska : 

Grigor I. Shellikoff, at Kodiak, Au- 
gust 3, 1784-July 27, 1791; Alexander 
Baranoff, at Sitka, July 27, 1791—Janu- 
ary 11, 1818 ; Captain Hagaymaster, at 
Sitka, January 11, 1818-1819;  Lieu- 
tenant Yanovisky, at Sitka, 1819-Janu- 
ary, 1821; M. I. Mooraveff, at Sitka, 
January, 1821-1826; G. Chrisstiakoff, 
at Sitka, 1826-1831 ; Baron F. P. von 
Wrangell, at Sitka, 1831-1836; I. A. 
Kooprianoff, at Sitka, 1836-1840 ; Lieu- 
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tenant Cominander A. A. Etolin, at 
Sitka, 1840-1845; Lieutenant Com- 
mander Tebenkoff, at Sitka, 1845-1850 ; 
Lieutenant Commander Rosenberg, at 
Sitka, 1851-1853 ; Commander Vae- 
votsky, at Sitka, 1854-1859; Com- 
mander Foornhelm, at Sitka, 1859-1864. 

In 1864 the third twenty-years lease 
of Alaska to the Russian-American Com- 
pany expired, and the Russian govern- 
ment commissioned Prince Demetrius 
Marksutoff as governor. He continued 
as such for three years, or until the 
country became the property of the 
United States. 

The purchase of Alaska was due to 
the influence of Secretary Seward, who, 
March 13, 1867, concluded a treaty with 
the czar’s government whereby Alaska 
was ceded to the United States for the 
sum of seven and a half million dollars. 
This treaty was ratified by the senate 
the gth of the following April, and the 
money paid to Russia on the first day of 
August, 1868. 

General Lovell H. Rousseau was sent 
to officially receive Alaska from the 
Russian government, and to assume con- 
trol of the territory. This he did Octo- 
ber 18,1867. He remained in command 
of the troops in Alaska until he was re- 
called in 1868 to testify in the impeach- 
ment trial of President Johnson, when 
he was succeeded by General Jefferson 
C. Davis, who was in command until 
1873, when he was ordered against the 
Modoc Indians in northern California. 
From this time until the act of congress 
dated May 17, 1884, by which the Dis- 
trict of Alaska was organized, Alaska 
was under naval rule, the senior naval 
officer being commandant. 
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The civil government was inaugurated 
September 15, 1884, since which time 
the governors by presidential appoint- 
ment have been: John H. Kinkead of 
Nevada, republican, September 15, 1884- 
September 15, 1885; Alfred P. Swine- 
ford of Wisconsin, democrat, September 
‘Is, 1885-April 2, 1889; Lyman E. 
Knapp of Vermont, republican, April 
21, 1889. 


INSTANTANEOUS DUEL AT THE Bat- 
TLE OF LExINGTON—In Hawthorne’s 
posthumous novel, “Septimius Felton,” 
the hero exchanges shots with a young 
British officer, in the course of the des- 
ultory warfare carried on upon the glo- 
rious day of Concord and Lexington. 
The Englishman falls mortally wounded, 
and dies soon afterward, and his grave 
is dug by the victor; whence, for the 
latter’s benefit and to promote the char- 
acteristic and weird purpose of the nov- 
elist, proceeds a peculiar flower which 
shall furnish Septimius with the desired 
elixir of life,and make him immortal, 
he having a very strong objection to 
death. 

Such an encounter, what may be 
called an instantaneous duel, did actually 
take place on that memorable day. but 
with fatal results to both parties. The 
name of the American was James Hey- 
wood, of Acton, Mass., and to com- 
memorate this event the state of Massa- 
chusetts codperated with the town of 
Acton, in 1852, in erecting a monument, 
a granite shaft suitably inscribed. The 
representative from Acton in the legis- 
lature at the time, in advocating the meas- 
ure, gave the following account of the 
historic incident: “‘ At Fiske’s Hill, in 
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Lexington, they had, as some thought, 
the severest encounter of all the way. 
The road ran around the base of a steep, 
thick wooded hill. James Heywood, 
who had been active and foremost all 
the way after the British had passed on, 
came down from the hill and was aiming 
for a well of water—the same well is 
still to be seen at the two-story Dutch 
roofed, red house on the right from 
Concord to Lexington, not two miles 
from the old meeting-house. As he 
passed the end of that house he spied a 
British soldier still lingering behind the 
main body plundering. The Briton also 
saw him and ran to the front door to 
cut him off. Lifting up his loaded mus- 
ket, he exclaims : ‘ You are a dead man !’ 
Heywood immediately said, ‘So are 
you!’ They both fired and both fell. 
The Briton was shot dead, and Heywood 
mortally wounded, the ball entering his 
side through this hole (holding up a 
pierced powder horn), driving the splin- 
ters into his body. He lived eight hours. 
Before he died his father asked him the 
question, ‘ Are you sorry that you turned 
out?’ ‘Father, hand me my powder 
horn and bullet pouch. I started with 
one pound of powder and forty balls. 
You see what is left of them (he had 
used all but two or three), you see what 
I have been about, I am not sorry I 
turned out.’ ” 

The old powder horn with the sug- 
gestive bullet-hole is sacredly preserved 
by the town. An old slate stone was 
placed originally at the head of Hey- 
wood’s grave, but nowit lies on one side 
of the mound upon which the monu- 
ment is erected. The following lines 
are inscribed upon it: 























This monument may unknown ages tell 

How brave young Heywood like a hero fell 
When fighting for his countries liberty 

Was slain, and here his body now doth lye— 
He and his foe were by each other slain, 

His victims blood with his ye earth did stain. 


Upon ye field, he was with victory crowned 

And yet must yield his breath upon that 
ground, 

He expressed his hope in God before his 
death, | 

After his foe had yielded up his breath. 

Oh, may his death a lasting witness lye 

Against oppressor’s bloody cruelty. 


MISTAKE ABOUT GENERAL CHARLES 
Lree—Professor John Fiske, in a recent 
lecture before the New England His- 
toric Genealogical Society, spoke as fol- 
lows about this singular and not very 
savory figure of revolutionary times: 

“Tt is singular how many people seem 
to be unaware of Charles Lee having 
been a foreigner. I have often been 
asked what was his relation to the great 
Lee family of Virginia, and I have even 
seen it stated in print that he was the 
father of General Robert E. Lee, a fact 
from which the writer seems to derive 
the latter’s hereditary propensity to trea- 
son. He was born in Cheshire, England, 
and commissioned a captain at the age 
of eleven. This was not such an unusual 
thing in those days, a more remarkable 
instance being the act of a certain lord, 
who commissioned his infant daughter a 
cornet in his own regiment as soon as 
she was born, and she retained the com- 
mission until in her twenties, when she 
surrendered it in exchange for a pension, 
a contrivance which seems to have been 
overlooked by the present framers of 
pension bills. He was one of the men 
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who were attracted to the American side 
in the Revolution solely by the love of 
adventure and the thirst for notoriety 
andrank. He had a variegated and ad- 
venturous career, serving during the first 
forty-two years of his life all over the 
world: in the French and Indian wars, 
during which he was adopted into the 
Mohawk tribe, and in Turkey, Poland, 
and Portugal. He did good service 
during the earlier stages of the Revolu- 
tion, when he was intrusted with high 
commands, under the impression that he 
was really a great European soldier, and 
enjoyed the reputation of a great master 
of the art of war. He was given the 
most important subordinate commands, 
and the utterances of John Adams and 
others seem to indicate that, while Wash- 
ington was appointed commander-in- 
chief for political reasons, the real reli- 
ance was put on Lee’s supposed military 
talents and experience. Lee himself en- 
couraged this idea, and strenuously en- 
deavored to nourish the idea that he was 
the man to achieve American independ- 
ence. But his selfish scheming and re- 
fusal to codperate with Washington’s 
plans, amounting to downright insubordi- 
nation, was disastrous to the American 
arms, and his capture by the British, 
when he so carelessly exposed himself 
away from his troops, was a blessing in 
disguise.” 


ARNOLD’s RAID ON CONNECTICUT 
AVENGED—In the local paper of Groton, 
Connecticut, Mr. Austin Chester, a ven- 
erable resident of that place, tells an inter- 
esting story about his ancestors. Groton, 
a picturesque place on the banks of the 
Thames river, was the home of “ Mother” 
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Bailey, the famous old woman who, at 
the time of Arnold’s massacre at Fort 
Griswold, took off her red flannel petti- 
coat and gave it to the fort’s defenders to 
be used for gun wadding. Connecticut 
people never tire of hearing of that mas- 
ssacre, how the male members of the 
large and only Christian church in the 
place were cut down in the fort, and how 
forty widows garbed in mourning occu- 
pied desolated seats in the church on the 
following Sabbath. Mr. Chester inti- 
mates that the Groton massacre was finally 
avenged at Fayal, one of the Western 
Islands, by Captain Reed in the priva- 
teer General Armstrong. Much has re- 
cently been printed concerning Captain 
Reed and his famous battle with the 
British, and the article shows how it was 
that Captain Reed was able to conduct 
himself so bravely and determinedly. 
He came from fighting stock, and his 
mother’s connection with the scenes fol- 
lowing the massacre at Groton is lent an 
additional interest by a thread of ro- 
mance running through them. 

Rebecca Chester was a Groton girl, 
and all of her family except herself were 
slain at the time of Arnold’s massacre 
in 1781. She saw that battle, and helped 
to care for the dead and dying. Peace 
came, and with it a young lieutenant of 
the English navy, who asked her to 
become his wife. She refused him, al- 
though she loved him, and when he per- 
sisted in his suit she finally told him, “I 
will never be the wife of an English 
officer.” Lieutenant Reed, the young 
officer, then, determining to win her, 
threw up his commission and became 
an American citizen. Again he sought 
Rebecca, and she .willingly capitulated. 
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And so they were married. A son was 
born to them, to whom she gave the name 
of her father, James Chester. In 1814, 
thirty years from that time, says Mr. 
Chester, “that boy, then Captain James 
Chester Reed, stood upon the deck of 
the General Armstrong in the harbor of 
Fayal. There was within him the spirit 
of his mother, Rebecca Chester.”” The 
English fleet ordered him to surrender. 
How the British were repeatedly repulsed 
with a loss of 125 men, how Captain 
Reed finally scuttled his vessel by firing 
through her bottom with his “ long tom,” 
and how an Englishman wrote, “If this 
is the kind of men that Yankees are, the 
Lord deliver us!”—are matters that 
have been told in prose and poem. Mr. 
Chester makes the point, in concluding, 
that the Fayal battle was so destructive 
to the English fleet, which was on its 
way to New Orleans, that it never 
reached that port and New Orleans was 
saved. 


DRAMATIC ENDING OF JOHN QUINCY 
Apams’s CAREER—For a number of 
months past Scribner's Magazine has 
presented its readers with exceedingly 
graphic descriptions of “ Historic Mo- 
ments,” the range covered including 
other countries than our own. In the 
March number, the event thus signal- 
ized took place within our republic, and 
we deem it eminently worthy of atten- 
tion. The “moment” is that of the 
death of the “ old man eloquent,” John 
Quincy Adams, on the very spot of the 
later triumphs of his career, which made 
him a more conspicuous figure in our 
country’s history, and has sent his name 
down to posterity with a more lasting 
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fame, than the fact of his occupancy of 
the presidential office over a score of 
years before. 

The article is from the pen of the 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, who was 
speaker of the House of Representatives 
at the time, was an eye-witness of the 
startling occurrence, and was, moreover, 
on intimate, and even affectionate, terms 
with Adams. 


‘‘On Monday morning, the 20th [of Febru- 
ary, 1848],” writes Mr. Winthrop, ‘‘ he was in 
his seat at the house, with his proverbial 
punctuality. Prayers had been offered by the 
chaplain. The yeas and nays had been called 
by the clerk, and I was proceeding to make 
some announcement or to put some formal 
question, when Mr. Adams rose impulsively—I 
had almost said impetuously—with a paper in 
his outstretched hand, exclaiming with more 
than his usual earnestness and emphasis: ‘ Mr, 
Speaker! Mr. Speaker!’ The reiteration rings 
again in my ears as I write these words. But 
before he could explain his object, or add an- 
other syllable, his hand fell to his side and he 
sank upon the arm of his chair, only saved from 
dropping to the floor by being caught by the 
member nearest to him. An exclamation was 
almost instantly heard, ‘Mr. Adams is dying !’ 
Business was at once suspended, and the excite- 
ment and confusion which ensued can be imag- 
ined better than described. More than two 
hundred representatives, in all parts of the hall 
and from all parts of the country, were seen 
rising from their seats and pressing forward 
toward their beloved and revered associate, 
almost at if it were in their power to reverse 
the will of God, and rescue him from the power 
of the great destroyer. 

‘*Few persons of equal eminence—or of any 
eminence—have been distinguished by such a 
presence at their death-scene. Fortunately 
there were several physicians among the mem- 
bers of the house. Dr. William A. Newell, 
afterward the Governor of New Jersey, had the 
seat immediately in front of Mr. Adams, and 
took the lead in repressing the throng, securing 
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air for the sufferer, and rendering al] the medi- 
cal aid which was possible. He codperated 
with others in removing Mr. Adams on a sofa 
into the rotunda, and thence, with but little 
delay, at my urgent instigation, into the speak- 
er’s official chamber. 

‘«*This is the end of earth,’ was heard from 
his lips, as he fell, or when he was placed on 
the little couch which was hastily prepared for 
him, with the addition, as was alleged, ‘I am 
composed,’ or, ‘I am content.’ But all signs 
of consciousness soon ceased, and he lingered, 
entirely insensible, until a quarter past seven on 
Wednesday evening, the 23d. 

‘*T was with him during a large part of this 
time, and in company with my colleagues from 
Massachusetts and a few others, was at his side 
when he ceased to breathe. Neither the house 
nor the senate transacted any business during 
the three days, but adjourned from morning to 
morning, until the end came. The anniversary 
of Washington’s birthday was one of the inter- 
vening days, but it was recognized with few, if 
any, of the customary festivities. The impend- 
ing death of Mr. Adams cast a gloom over the 
whole city.” 


THE JOURNAL OF A COLONIAL SOL- 
DIER '—We present below a copy of a 
diary of the expedition of General Am- 
herst against Crown Point and Ticon- 
deroga in 1759, kept by John Hurlbut, 
the uncle of the George Hurlbut who dis- 
tinguished himself in the action at Tar- 
rytown, an account of which was given 
in the MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN His- 
TORY, November, 1890. The original is 
the property of Mr. Barbour’s mother. 

THE GIRNAL OF JOHN HuRLBUT, JR. 

Hartford, May, gth—Then I marched from 
there to Albany, where we encamped. 

Albany, May, 20th, 1759—Then we en- 
camped there. 

May, 29th—Then was old haince (?) shot to 
death at Albany, 1759. 

June, 14th, 1759—Then we encamped there. 


1 Communicated by George Hurlbut Barbour, Alle- 
gheny, Pa. 
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June 17th a flag of truce came in there at half 
way brook between Fort Edward and the Lake. 
Half way Brook, June 26—We have built a 
small picket fort here. 

June 30th, 1759—There was a frost here and 
as cold as at Indian harvest time, and there was 
two men came in that has been prisoners amongst 
the indians. One taken in 1756 and other 1758 
and they were 27 days passage. 

July 2nd, 1759—There was 7 guard(?)men 
killed at the lake and 5 taken prisoners by the 
indians and 3 wounded. 

July 3d—A cannon went from Ft Edward to 
the lake. 

July 14th—Then we marched to the lake and 
encamped there. 

July 16—Captain Shelding came in at the 
lake with his company of new recruits. 

July 17th, 1759—A flag of truce came in at 
Lake George. 

July 21, 1759, Lake George—We embarked 
and July 22 we land without resistance and July 
23 we marched up to tiantarog write into their 
intrenchments. 

July 27 we are making a fasen battery on 
side of the brestwork and droughing up the 
canon and mortar pieces—July 27 about mid- 
night the French march out of fort and our men 
march in. The French set the fort on fire when 
they marched outside and destroyed all they 
could. We never fired one gun but they fired 
canon and flung bums. When the French 
marched from the fort, Rogers fell upon and 
killed a great many of them and took a hundred 
of them. Cabbage is very plenty and all sorts 
of greens which they got in the French garden. 
They had a fine garden large anuf to give the 
whole army a mess. We have not lost one man 
nor had one man wounded in our regiment. In 
the whole loss of men was 16 killed, one colonel, 
one ensign, belonging to the 17th regiment and 
50 wounded in the siege of Ticontaroga. They 
had in the fort a fine stable of horses over the 
magazine which they biew up and killed about 
Fifty. The burnt up a great many guns and 
they left 16 canons and six mortar pieces. Ti- 
conderoga is a very strong fort, stronger than 
fort Edward. 

July 30—Captain Shelding died at the mills 
at Ticonderoga. 
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August 1, 1759—The French blew up Crown 
Point and went off. 

Ticonderga, August 3—There was a man 
hanged here for deserting. 

Aug. 4, 1759—Our army marched up to Crown 
Point. 

Aug.14—Captain Haul (?) died at Ticonderoga. 

Ticonderoga, Aug. 25—There is about 200 
men to work at the fort and has been ever since 
we have been here. 

Sept. 1, Ticonderoga—They built a sloop here 
in about 16 or 18 days, so that they launched 
her and she will carry upward of 200 ton. 

Sept. 14, 1759, Ticonderoga—They are built- 
ing another sloop hee. The other is almost fit 
to sail. The men are yet at work at the fort 
our regiment and Colonel Worster’s all except a 
relief to guard. 

Sept. 6, 1759—They fired the guns on board 
the brig twice round and the next day launched 
the sloop fired ten guns more on board the brig. 

Oct. 10, 1759, Ticonderoga—The sloop sailed 
for Crown Point and went about two miles and 
fired two guns. She carries 16 guns. 

Oct. 20—general amhars went to Sandy Creek 
and took one sloop and returned back to Crown 
Point. Then it snowed here at Ticonderoga. 

Oct. 30—Then the brig came down from 
Crown Point, the redow. Our men took one 
sloop of 8 guns and four swiffels and brought 
her in at Crown Point. 

Ticonderoga, Nov. 2—The Boston men ris 
and went off from the mills. General Lyman 
and his regiment went down the South bay to 
stop them but they did not go that way. Twenty 
Boston men went from Ft. Edward as far as 
Ft. Miller and four regulars brought them ‘ack 
again. The Redow came down from Crown 
Point here and took 1600 barrels of provisions 
and went back again. 

Nov. 1o—There was 24 canon fired here be- 
cause it was the king’s birthday. 

Nov. 25, Ticonderoga—Then we marched 
over the lake and encamped there. 

Dec. 2, 1759—We came into number four. 

4th—We marched to Major Bellowses 

5th—to Talos at the river 

6th—to Montag ” 
7th—to Hadley new 
Dec. 8th, 1759—Icamehomefrom Ticonderoga. 


























LAFAYETTE’S BODY GUARD—Where 
can be obtained a list or muster-roll of 
the body guard, or company, of about one 
hundred men said to have been brought 
over from France, armed and equipped 
by Lafayette at his own expense, when 
his services were accepted and he was 
appointed an officer in our army, in the 
Revolution ? cy 


QUERIES 


I DESIRE information in regard to the 
Indian war of 1835 in Alabama and 
Georgia. Iam very desirous of obtain- 
ing a captain’s name who served in this 
war under Winfield Scott, in the vicinity 
of Lagrange, Ala. Does any one know 
of a muster-roll to which access can be 
had ? 

G. W. STEVENSON 


REPLIES 


THE OLDEST DWELLING HOUSE IN NEW 
YORK STATE [xxix. p. 185 ]—The oldest 
dwelling house erected in New York state 
may be “the old Moore house at South- 
hold, Long Island, New York. The tra- 
dition is that it was built in 1647, which 
is considered approximately correct. As 
early as 1673 the old Dutch commission- 
ers dined there. It is owned now by 
J. H. Cochran, Esq.” I copy the above 
from a very interesting and illustrated 
pamphlet by Messrs. Vanderbilt & Hop- 
kins of New York, which contains a 
picture of this old house and several 
others. T. L. CORNELL 





House OCCUPIED BY LAFAYETTE— 
In reply to the inquiry in March num- 
ber, I would say that there is an old 
stone house in the village of Ringoes, 
Hunterdon Co., New Jersey, whose 
occupants claim that Lafayette stopped 
there for several weeks while suffering 
from sickness. They could not tell 
whether it was while recovering from 
his wound, or some other ailment that 
confined him to the house. D. E. T. 





FIRST PLACE OF WORSHIP ON MAN- 





HATTAN ISLAND—The exact location of 
the mill in whose loft the first religious 
exercises were held, may not be easily 
determined. But there are possibly 
some plausible conjectures in regard to 
the question. The location of the fort 
is well known ; it occupied the ground 
now bounded by Bowling Green, State 
street, Bridge street, and Whitehall 
street. Directly east of it were erected 
the stone or brick storehouses ( Winke/s) 
on a line running from Bridge or Stone, 
to Beaver or Marketfield street, about 
half way between Whitehall and Broad. 
Now, keeping on in an easterly direction 
we cross Broad street, and strike what 
is South William. But this used to be 
Mill street in English times, and A/o/en 
straat in the Dutch days. Why may 
not this name have been derived from 
the historic mill, whose loft first resound- 
ed with the swelling strains of Dutch 
psalmody? Later, about midway in the 
block (the street is only one block long), 
on the north side, stood the Jewish syna- 
gogue. Is it not supposable that the 
spot, or the actual building, may have 
supplied a place of worship to this 
thrifty race ? 
















ConneECTICUT—At the regular month- 
ly meeting of the New Haven Colony 
Historxical Society, it was announced that 
the new building erected for the society 
by the son of Governor English as a me- 
morial to his father and mother would 
be dedicated on June 22. Several new 
volumes were received. A paper was 
read on the “Surrender of Detroit by 
General Hull.” The reader gave a vivid 
picture of the political and warlike policy 
of the times, with a glowing account of 
the circumstances which led up to and 
attended the surrender, and concluded 
with a strong appeal for justice for Gen- 
eral Hull. The paper was published in 
the local paper, and has created great 
interest in Detroit and other western 
localities. 


—The Connecticut Historical Society, 
at its meeting in February, at Hartford, 
listened to a paper giving an exhaustive 
description of the historical treasures, 
literary and otherwise, in its possession. 
An application has been made by the 
society to the legislature for an appropri- 
ation in order to aid it in preserving this 
valuable material, which is of the great- 
est interest to the entire state. 


—At the meeting of the Fairfield 


pols 


County Historical Society at Bridgeport, 
in March, a paper was read on “Con- 
necticut’s East India Company ; or, The 
Story of Wyoming,” a graphic account 
of an interesting chapter in the state’s 
history. 
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DELAWARE—The Historical Society 
of Delaware, at its session in February, 
took appropriate action in regard to the 
death of ex-Chief Justice Joseph P. 
Comegys, who was one of its vice-presi- 
dents. 





Grorcia—At the annual meeting of 
the Georgia Historical Society at Savan- 
nah, in February, General Henry R. 
Jackson was elected president. The 
reports of the various officers indicated 
the condition of the society, and special 
attention was given to the proper manage- 
ment of the Telfair gallery, which is under 
its care. 


—At Macon a historical club has just 
been formed consisting of ladies and 
gentlemen. Its proposed manner of 
work is worthy consideration, and is de- 
scribed as follows: “ The subject of the 
next meeting will be English history 
from the Norman conquest to the Magna 














NoTE.—This department aims to present such notes of the proceedings of historical societies 
throughout the country as are of general historical interest, with such items of a local nature as 
will serve to stimulate the formation of new societies, or to encourage the activities of those 
already established. Thus we hope to furnish a comprehensive survey of the character of the 
actual historical work done by these organizations, and to indicate the growth everywhere of 
the historical spirit. 
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Charta. Each member will send in to a 
committee appointed for the purpose six 
questions on the above subject, answers 
attached, and from these that commit- 
tee will select the most useful questions, 
which will be propounded at the meet- 
ing and discussed. 

“The manner in which the questions 
will be answered is unique, and adds 
greatly to the interest of the occasion. 
The members seat themselves four or 
five at a table, there being about six 
tables, and six questions at a time, writ- 
ten out upon a slip of paper, are left at 
each table, and as soon as that table has 
done its best to write answers to each, 
the slips containing questions are ex- 
changed, thus passing from table to 
table, so that, in the course of an hour 
or so, each group of faur has answers 
ready to some two or three dozen ques- 
tions, and then the answers are com- 
pared. Some answers may miss the 
mark a long distance, but the correct 
answer is finally made known to all.” 





ILtt1no1is—The quarterly meeting of 
the McLean County Historical Society 
was held at Bloomington, in March, at 
which several characteristic papers were 
read, of value to citizens of the west. 
Among them was one on “Sports and 
Amusements of the Pioneers,’ and an- 
other related “ Experiences in Crossing 
the Plains and in California in its Early 
Days.” 





Iowa—The board of trustees of the 
Iowa historical collection at their last 
meeting at Des Moines decided to revive 
their publication of the Annals of Towa, 
a historical quarterly published by the 


. 


Iowa Historical Society at Iowa City, 
but suspended several years ago for lack 
of funds. It was full of the most valu- 
able historical materials, such as will 
soon be lost by the death of the old set- 
tlers unless preserved in some permanent 
form like this, The first number will be 
issued some time in February, and will 
contain several valuable historical papers 
now ready. 


—There has been presented to the 
State Historical Society a printing press 
curio in the shape of a funeral notice 
dated February 25, 1854. The notice 
is by no means one of the handsomely 
printed announcements on a four-page ~ 
leaflet of book paper, such as we see 
these days. On the contrary, it is on a 
thin strip of “proof” paper a couple of 
inches wide and a few inches long. 


—An addition has been made to the 
Aldrich collection of the Iowa Histor- 
ical association. It is a bronze medal 
of the poet Tennyson with a medallion 
portrait of him on one side, and the 
“Tennyson” in large raised letters on 
the other side. This medal, which was 
presented by Senator Aldrich to the 
association, was purchased by him when 
in London. The association has made 
arrangements by which it will shortly 
come into possession of complete files 
of the census bureau at Washington, 
from 1840 up to the present date. The 
census of 1840 shows that there were 
from twenty-five to forty slaves held in 
the state of Iowa, partly in Dubuque 
and Des Moines counties. 





Kansas—It is hoped that the legis- 
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lature this session will provide room in 
the state house for the library of the 
State Historical Society. (Topeka). At 
Topeka the materials of the history of 
the whole state are being saved in this 
library. It is the most remarkable 
library in the country, in that it is 
preserving the regular issues of all the 
newspapers published in Kansas, and 
has been for seventeen years past. In 
all, the library contains nine thousand 
and fifty-four volumes of Kansas news- 
papers. These have been the free gift 
to the state by the publishers. These 
files alone are worth more to the people 
of Kansas than all the Historical Society 
‘has ever cost the state. The library 
not only contains newspaper files, but 
books, pamphlets, manuscripts, pictures, 
and numberless historical relics. The 
institution has created a _ world-wide 
interest, and has attracted gifts from 
every quarter, until it numbers now 
upwards of seventy thousand volumes. 
Earnest endeavors are making all over 
the state to induce the legislature to 
provide suitable quarters for this valu- 
able historical collection. At its last 
meeting it received a pair of scales and 
weights used in weighing coins, a manu- 
script table of coins adopted by the New 
York Chamber of Commerce in 1784, 
and an autograph letter of Aaron Burr. 





MatnE—The Maine Historical So- 
ciety has been promised the gift of a 
sword which was taken from the British 
brig Boxer during the naval battle be- 
tween the American ship Enterprise and 
the Boxer, a short distance from Port- 
land. The sword was obtained from 
the widow of Mr. Charles Harding, who 
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received it from his brother-in-law, the 
late Captain William Cammett. The 
sword is a reminder of that memorable 
conflict that our own Longfellow has 
sung about, and bears the scars of active 
service. It will be a valuable addition 
to the already large group of interesting 
relics in the possession of the society. 


—The annual meeting of the Sagada- 
hoc Historical Society was held on Janu- 
ary 27th. The board of officers who 
have served the past year were re- 
elected. Papers are projected on the 
Huguenots of Dresden, on Ferdinando 
Gorges, and on Arrowsic. 





MarRYLAND—At the monthly meeting 
of the Maryland Historical Society, held 
at Baltimore, March 13th, an interest- 
ing paper was read on a Columbus 
monument erected in that city in 1792, 
a description of which appeared in the 
Mail, or Claypole’s Daily Advertiser, 
Philadelphia, August 22, 1792. There 
was a story that the monument was 
erected by a French gentleman, ap- 
pointed a consul of France in 1778, in 
memory of a deceased horse of which 
he was very fond. But the monument 
bears the inscription: “Chris Colom- 
bus, Octr. 12, MDCCVIIIC ;”’ and this 
would indicate clearly enough the real 
purpose of its erection. 

At the annual meeting of the society 
in February, the reports of the officers 
showed a prosperous condition, and the 
library has received numerous donations 
of pamphlets and books. Besides the 
papers read before the society at the 
successive meetings, giving accounts of 
historical investigations made by the 
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members, it has issued two volumes of 
the State Archives; one being com- 
posed of documents connected with the 
colonial history of the state, and the 
other being the records of the Council of 
Safety, to whom was entrusted the man- 
agement of the state’s affairs during the 
Revolutionary war. These are a valu- 
able contribution to the materials for 
the history of the country, and have 
hitherto been practically inaccessible for 
historical purposes. 


—The Frederick County Historical 
Society, a notice of whose recent organi- 
zation appeared in our preceding num- 
ber, is enlisting the interest and attention 
of the citizens of that section of the 
state. The spirit of research has taken 
hold of the people, and valuable material 
for a historical collection has been un- 
earthed. As time advances the treasures 
will accumulate, until the city of Fred- 
erick will have a historical museum of 
great value and interest. 


—The quarterly meeting of the Harford 
County Historical Society was held in 
January last, at Bel Air. Donations in 
great numbers were made of documents 
and pamphlets. Several of these were 
presented by President Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins university. Among other curi- 
osities donated were specimens of iron 
ore (probably bog ore) from a long aban- 
doned mine on the new road from Bush 
to Harford station, which was worked by 
the Bush River Iron Company about 150 
years ago. It is now filled with water. 
The wood-work of some parts of the 
machinery is still to be seen. 


—The German Historical Society of 
Vor, XXIX.—No. 4.—26 
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Maryland held its annual meeting in 
Baltimore, in February. The society was 
presented with a German book printed 
in Philadelphia in 1705, twenty years 
after the settlement at Germantown. It 
had not been known that German books 
were printed in Philadelphia before 1735. 
It has been discovered that a German 
correspondent existed in Baltimore in 
1809, and in 1830 a Baltimore gazette 
was printed inGerman. The secretary’s 
report shows the society has gained com- 
mendation throughout the country. It 
has eighty members. 





MASSACHUSETTS—In February the 
Berkshire Historical Society listened at 
Pittsfield to an address by Prof. John 
Bascom, on Mark Hopkins, prominent as 
president of Williams college, and one 
of the most representative men New 
England has ever produced. 


—In January the Beverly Historical 
Society held an interesting meeting, Co- 
lumbus being discussed among other 
topics. Steps were taken towards secur- 
ing a desirable room to receive gifts and 
exhibit them. There is a plan to give the 
society a suitable place for this purpose, 
and a valuable and interesting coliection 
of articles can soon be placed on exhibi- 
tion. 


—At its annual meeting in January, 
the Hyde Park Historical Society ap- 
pointed a. committee to get up a proper 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the town, which takes place in 
April, and one to arrange for lectures 
under the auspices of the society. One 
thousand volumes have been added, dur- 
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ing the year, to the library, and there is 
a prospect of getting a larger room for 
the society, when still further additions 
would be made to the library. 


—The Fitchburg Historical Society, 
organized only a little over a year ago, 
has increased in membership very satis- 
factorily, and is on a firm basis finan- 
cially. It is expected that a permanent 
home will soon be secured, where the 
society will hold meetings and have its 
collection of books, pamphlets, etc., 
safely stored and readily accessible to 
all persons desiring information. The 
amount of historical material collected 
during the past year (over one hundred 
bound volumes, over six hundred pam- 
phlets, besides maps, manuscripts, papers, 
etc.), is very gratifying ; mainly donated 
by a few persons, mostly members of 
the society. A few interested friends, 
not yet members, have kindly sent con- 
tributions which were highly appreciated. 


—The Weymouth Historical Society, 
in response to his generous offer, noticed 
in the preceding number, passed the 
following resolution : 

Whereas, Hon. Charles Francis Adams 
has generously offered to give the town 
of Weymouth a monument to commem- 
orate its first settlement and the spot 
where Miles Standish fought and defeat- 
ed the Indians; therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Weymouth Histor- 
ical Society, that the park commission- 
ers are requested to take such steps as 
they deem necessary to secure a proper 
site for said monument by Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams, and to recommend an 
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appropriation by the town for the pay- 
ment thereof. 


—The Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety at its meeting in February, in Bos- 
ton, was presented with a silver watch 
once owned by Cotton Mather and an 
original miniature of Increase Mather. 
These interesting relics were sent for 
presentation to the Society by Mrs. 
Elizabeth A. B. Ellis, a lineal descend- 
ant of Cotton Mather. In her letter 
Mrs. Ellis writes that the watch is “ the 
one carried by him among the Indians, 
who, hearing the ticking, were frightened 
and thought he carried the devil in his 
pocket, and ran away from him. It has 
been handed down from one generation 
to another” in the family. Personal 
reminiscences of Bishop Brooks were 
then given by Colonel Henry Lee, W. S. 
Appleton, and C. F. Adams, who had 
known him almost from infancy, and who. 
narrated several interesting facts con- 
nected with his early life, and Dr. 
Brooks’ experience as a teacher in the 
Boston Latin school. 


—At Franklin, the example of the 
Dedham and Medfield Historical So- 
cieties is stirring up the citizens to form 
a similar society. Several prominent 
men have started the movement, which 
will no doubt be successful. 


—The Colonial Society of Massachu- 
setts, of which Dr. Benjamin Apthorp 
Gould is president, is the name of the 
new historical association whose forma- 
tion we announced in our March num- 
ber under the title of the Massachusetts 


























Society. The name was changed as 
above in order to avoid possible con- 
fusion with that of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. At the first stated 
meeting, Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis 
read a paper on “Historical Work in 
Massachusetts,” giving the origin, his- 
tory, and a sketch of the labors of the 
several societies in this state devoted 
to that branch of research. The an- 
nouncement was also made at this 
meeting, of the revival of the Lady 
Mowlson scholarship at Harvard uni- 
versity. The existence of this scholar- 
ship, or, at least, the identity of its 
founder and the availability of the 
“foundation ” may be said to have been 
discovered by Mr. Davis. The Lady 
Mow/lson scholarship is the first “founda- 
tion” of the sort in this country, and 
amongst the oldest in the world, having 
been made in 1643. Its revival at this 
time comes as another link between 
Harvard university and its venerable 
past. 


—In Lowell there is an Old Residents’ 
Historical Association, which holds quar- 
terly meetings, at which sketches are 
given of the lives of prominent citizens 
who have passed away. 


—The Dedham Historical Society 
held its annual meeting at its Historical 
Building, March 1, and the re-elected 
officers for 1893-94 included President 
Don Gleason Hill and Librarian John 
H. Burdakin. The reports showed that 
the society was in a prosperous finan- 
cial condition ; that many bound books 
and historical pamphlets had been added 
to the library during the past year, and 
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that its publication, the Dedham His- 
torical Register, just entering upon its 
fourth volume, was a success. The 
Register is in every way a credit to the 
society. 


—At its meeting in March, the 
Watertown Historical Society arranged 
for making a “ Revolutionary Night” of 
it, by the papers and discussions pre- 
sented then. 





MinnEsota—The State Historical 
Society is confidently expecting the pas- 
sage of the bill through the legislature, 
appropriating $150,000 for the erection 
of a fireproof building for its use. At 
its session in March, a member intro- 
duced the subject of opening the library 
to the public Sunday afternoons and 
evenings. There are a great many, it 
was urged, who are too busy on week 
days to even visit the historical rooms 
The question was referred to the library 
committee without any discussion. The 
society has just issued a volume entitled 
“ The Mississippi River and its Source.” 
In this treatise the ultimate source of 
the river is declared to be in a partially 
inclosed basin containing many ponds, 
lying directly south of Lake Itaska, and 
distant from its head about three miles. 
For all practical and popular purposes, 
therefore, Lake Itaska may continue to 
be known as the source of the Missis- 
sippi. The state of Minnesota has set 
apart the region about Lake Itaska as a 
state park. 


MissourI—The State Historical So- 
ciety was lately presented with a curious 
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relic of slavery times. It was a shackle 
once worn by a slave at Lexington, 
Missouri. His master had attached it 
to his leg, with a chain four feet long, 
and a weight of twenty-five pounds at the 
end of the chain, to prevent his running 
away. A humane iron founder relieved 
the poor negro of this painful appendage, 
throwing the ball and chain into a well, 
and keeping the shackle, which he do- 
nated to the society. 


—At the regular monthly meeting of 
the ex-Confederate Historical and Be- 
nevolent Association held in February, at 
St. Louis, the treasury was reported in a 
healthy condition, and a member was 
deputed to find the St. Louisan who was 
with Jefferson Davis when he was cap- 
tured, and invite him to give a correct 
account of the event at the next meet- 


ing. 





MontTana—The State Historical So- 
ciety has among its collection over four 
hundred volumes of the newspapers of 
Montana, which some day will be of great 
value as a foundation for a history of 
the state. It has also diaries, letters of 
historic interest, and many manuscripts 
of value, in addition to volumes of his- 
torical interest. Indian relics are also to 
be secured. The Indian race is fast 
disappearing, and a few years’ work in 
collecting and putting in form the man- 
ners and customs and legends of the 
various Indian tribes in Montana will be 
of great value at some future day. 





New JerseEy—The annual meeting of 
the State Historical Society was held at 
Trenton in January. Besides the elec- 
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tion of officers, an item of general inter- 
est was the report of a committee that 
the die for the centennial medal which 
the society had adopted was finished. 





New YorkK—The New York Histor- 
ical Society is arranging for the celebra- 
tion, on April 8, of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of a 
printing press in the New York colony 
by William Bradford, the exact date of 
which was April Io, 1693. On the same 
occasion the founding of the first news- 
paper, the Vew York Gazette, October 23, 
1725, will also be commemorated. The 
paper was printed on the site of the 
present Cotton Exchange, and it is in 
the main room of the exchange that the 
celebration will take place, its use having 
been tendered to the society. On the 
day of the celebration two tablets will 
be set up—one on the site of the old 
newspaper, and the other where the print- 
ing press stood. Beginning with April 
4, some of the Bradford imprints will be 
on exhibition at the library of the society 
for two weeks. 


—At the regular meeting of the Yonk- 
ers Historical and Library Association, 
in March,a paper was read on “The Battle 
of Phillipse’s Bridge,” an event in Revo- 
lutionary history which took place in the 
vicinity of the city of Yonkers. 


—At the annual meeting of the Suffolk 
County Historical Society at Riverhead, 
Long Island, in February, the usual elec- 
tion of officers took place, and steps were 
taken to securea building. The venerable 
local historian, the Rev. Epher W. Whit- 
taker, read a very able and interesting bio- 























graphical sketch of Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, 
who was a leading and active member of 
the society. The sketch was not only 
eloquent, but a tender and loving tribute 
from a life-long friend. A vote of thanks 
was tendered the reader, and the sketch 
ordered placed on file. 


—The Rockland County Historical and 
Forestry Society held its annual meeting 
at Nyack, in February. The usual dinner 
was enjoyed, officers elected, and a dis- 
play made of recently acquired historical 
relics. Rockland county is rich in his- 
.toric relics and teems with history of 
patriotic events in this country’s early 
struggles for liberty. It seems to be 
proper, then, that the objects for which 
the Historical Society was formed ought 
to receive earnest recognition from every 
portion of the county. 


—The Historical Society of Newburgh 
Bay and the Highlands held its annual 
meeting at Newburgh, on March. E. M. 
Ruttenber, the well-known authority on 
the Indians of the Hudson River region, 
was re-elected president. Newburgh 
has already a place of deposit for relics 
of the past at Washington’s headquar- 
ters, but the society is not on that ac- 
count debarred from the anticipation of 
some day having a building of its own. 
At any rate the organization is doing 
useful work in gathering and putting 
into form for permanent preservation 
valuable records of past events in that 
region that would, but for its care, be 
irrecoverably lost. Some notable con- 
tributions to local history have already 
been made at the instance of this so- 
ciety. 
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—The Troy Conference Historical 
Society has received a valuable relic 
from a Baltimore (Maryland) contribu- 
tor. It consists of a picture of Charles 
Wesley, 1708-1788, occupies one _ half 
of the space, and on the opposite side 
is a musical page from the Gospel Maga- 
zine,1776. The framed relic is highly 
prized and will be placed in the ar- 
chives of the society. 


—A meeting of the Minisink Valley 
Historical Society was held in Port 
Jervis, in March. Interesting exercises 
were held, consisting of the reading of a 
poem written expressly for the celebra- 
tion of February 22, and brief addresses 
by different speakers selected for that 
purpose, interspersed with music, both 
vocal and instrumental. 


—The Johnstown Historical Society, 
at its meeting in February, received a 
present of great historical value—an au- 
tograph letter of Sir William Johnson, the 
celebrated secretary of New York colony 
for Indian affairs, whose home was at 
Johnstown. 


—At the monthly meeting of the 
Oneida Historical Society held in Feb- 
ruary, at Utica, the librarian reported a 
large number of gifts to the society. 
The committee to whom was referred 
the matter of a monument to General 
Nicholas Herkimer prepared a_ bill 
which would be sent to Albany. It was 
urged that all influence be used in favor 
of the bill. It is entitled “An act to 
provide for enlarging and enclosing in a 
suitable manner the family burial lot 
upon which are interred the remains of 
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General Nicholas Herkimer, and also to 
erect thereon a monument to his memory, 
and making an appropriation therefor.” 
The consideration of the proposition to 
admit women to membership of the so- 
ciety was decided favorably, and many 
were duly elected members of the so- 
ciety, the constitution being amended so 
as to exempt women members from the 
payment of annual dues. 


—At the February meeting of: the 
Rochester Historical Society, a paper 
was read by Henry C. Maine of more 
than usual interest. The subject was 
“An Unknown Exile,” the tnysterious 
personage who immediately after the 
French Revolution bought a large tract 
of land in Madison county, in this state, 
and built a chateau on a high hill in 
Georgetown, where he lived in strange 
seclusion, yet like the French gentleman 
that he plainly was. Mr. Maine made 
it clear, from a mass of evidence, that he 
might have been the Duke of Artois, a 
brother of Louis XVI. (afterward Charles 
X. of France), in hiding from Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 


—lIt is gratifying to observe that a 
meeting has been held and steps have 
been taken for the formation of an Or- 
leans County Historical Society. 


Oxn1o—Among the relics in possession 
of the Newark Historical Society which 
will probably have a place in the Ohio 
department at the World’s exposition at 
Chicago is the likeness of Johanna 
Heckwelder, the first white woman born 
on Ohio soil. She was born in Salem, 
one of the Moravian missionary stations, 
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in Tuscarawas county, April 16, 1781. 
She died at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
September 18, 1868, aged eighty-seven 
years, five months, and two days. 


—The New Century Historical Society 
and the Pioneer Society of Marietta 
have assumed the responsibility of fur- 
nishing the vestibule of the Ohio build- 
ing at the Columbian exposition. Many 
relics and bronze tablets appropriate to 
the commemoration of the first settle- 
ment of the “ northwest territory ” will 
figure conspicuously in these decora- 
tions. 


—The trustees of the State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society, at their 
meeting last evening, elected General R. 
Brinkerhoff of Mansfield, president, to 
succeed the late ex-President Hayes. 
It was decided to have a celebration at 
Greenville in 1895, on the anniversary of 
the making of “ Mad ” Anthony Wayne’s 
treaty with the Indians. There was an 
informal discussion upon the question of 
omitting the word “ archeological ” from 
the title of the society and calling it 
simply the Historical Society, but no 
action was taken. The superintendent 
of Fort Ancient was authorized to make 
certain changes in the roads and build- 
ings for the preservation of the property. 
The relics collected for exhibition at the 
World’s fair are many and rare, among 
which is a silver tankard brought over 
in the Mayflower and used at the first 
communion service in this country at 
Plymouth. An old millstone used in the 
first mill in Ohio has also been loaned 
to the society by the Dodge family of 
Beverly, Ohio. Mrs. Dodge will also 
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furnish two remarkable dresses, one of 
which was worn at a ball in commemo- 
ration of the battle of Yorktown. 


Nova Scotia—The Nova Scotia His- 
torical Society held its annual meeting 
in February, at Halifax. The treas- 
urer’s report showed a balance to the so- 
ciety’s credit of $426.66. Officers were 
elected, and a short but interesting paper, 
entitled ““The Log of a Halifax Privateer 
in 1757,” was read by Professor Mac- 
Meehan. 


PENNSYLVANIA—The Historical So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania held its 
monthly meeting in February, at Pitts- 
burg. A paper was to have been read 
on “The Beginning of Iron and Steel 
Manufacturing in Western Pennsylva- 
nia;” it was postponed to the March 
meeting. In membership and finances 
the society is in a most flourishing con- 
dition. 


—The Dauphin County Historical 
Society of Harrisburg expects to cele- 
brate its twenty-fifth anniversary on 
June 4. 


—At the annual meeting of the Mont- 
gomery County Historical Society, at 
Norristown, in February, a committee 
was appointed to memorialize the legis- 
lature to appropriate $30,000 for the 
purchase of Valley Forge, and another 
committee to consider the purchase of 
historical works by local authors. A 
proposition was made for changing the 
name of the organization to Montgomery 
County Historical and Genealogical So- 
ciety, but action was deferred. 
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—A list just issued by the Moravian 
Historical Society shows the total num- 
ber of its members to be 289. Of these 
there are 239 members resident in Penn- 
sylvania, 15 in New York, 7 in Ohio, 5 
in New Jersey, and 23 in other states and 
foreign countries. Bethlehem has 129 
members, Nazareth has 52, Lititz has 8, 
while Easton and South Bethlehem have 
only 4 each. The headquarters of the 
society are at Nazareth, in the old 
Ephrata house, begun by George Whit- 
field in 1740. The society has published 
three volumes of transactions, containing 
many valuable papers on the early his- 
tory of the country. The fourth vol- 
ume, now in process of publication, has 
articles on the Moravian settlement at 
Broadbay, Maine, by John W. Jordan; 
on the history of Nazareth, by James 
Henry ; a historical sketch of the wid- 
ows’ house at Bethlehem, by John W. 
Jordan ; and the diary of a journey from 
Salem, N. C., to Bethlehem, in 1815, by 
Rev. Gotthold Benjamin Reichel. 


—The regular quarterly meeting of 
the American Catholic Historical So- 
ciety was held in its library, in the 
Atheneum building, in Philadelphia, in 
March. From the proceedings it was 
learned that the society has about ten 
thousand works in its library, all of rare 
historical interest to Catholics, and dur- 
ing the past quarter thirteen hundred 
new members were elected, exclusive of 
about fifty enrolled at the meeting yes- 
terday. The financial secretary reported 
having received since the last meeting 
eight hundred and forty dollars. 


—At the annual meeting of the Wy- 
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oming Historical and Geological Society, 
held at Wilkesbarre, in February, the 
usual election of officers took place. 
The secretary reports to us that the 
handsome building erected for the per- 
manent quarters of the society by the 
trustees of the Osterhout Free Library 
* was ready for use. The trustees were 
appointed to arrange for a public open- 
ing of the rooms in April.. The treas- 
urer reported a completed building, per- 
manent and free quarters, and an invested 
fund of eight thousand dollars. 


RuHopE IsLAanD—A paper was read 
before the Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety in Providence, in February, on 
Samuel Gorton, one of the early colo- 
nists of Rhode Island. Mr. Sheffield 
spoke of the antagonisms under which 
the colony was settled, and of the mate- 
rial which the historian found for study 
in the widely differing views of the peo- 
ple who were active in bringing about 
the settlement of Rhode Island. At the 
meeting in March a paper was read on 
“The World of Commerce in 1492.” 
The paper was an exhaustive one, treat- 
ing of the methods of conducting com- 
merce in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, and the limited facilities at the 
command of the different nations en- 
gaged in commercial enterprises. 


TENNESSEE—The regular meeting of 
the Tennessee Historical Society, held 
in February, at Nashville, was of more 


than ordinary interest. This was due 
to the very entertaining and instructive 
paper read by Mr. T. M. Hurst on “ The 
Battle of Shiloh.” Mr. Hurst was not 
a participant, but lived near where the 
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battle was fought, and, as a boy, wit- 
nessed the battle. His paper was a 
description of the battle as he saw it. 


VirGINIA—Success attends the newly 
organized Richmond Literary and His- 
torical Association, mentioned in our 
March number. In February a largely 
attended meeting of this association 
was held. In response to the invitations 
sent by the secretary quite a number of 
ladies were present. The constitution 
was read, after which the president ex- 
plained the objects of the association. 
The names of about twenty-five ladies 
and several gentlemen were added to 
the roll. The meetings of the associa- 
tion will be held the first and third Tues- 
day of each month hereafter. 


Wisconsin—A bill has been intro- 
duced in the ‘state senate, to authorize 
the construction of a building for the 
accommodation of the collections of the 
State Historical Society, the library of 
the state university, and such other 
libraries as may be placed in the cus- 
tody of such institutions, or of either of 
them. The bill appropriates two hun- 
dred thousand dollars to the university 
fund income, which shall be used by the 
board of regents of the university for the 
partial construction of such building, and 
provides that there shall be levied and 
collected annually, for four years, a state 
tax of one-tenth of one mill for each dol- 
lar of the assessed valuation of the tax- 
able property of the state, which amount 
is appropriated to the university fund in- 
come, and, so far as needed, shall be used 
by the board of regents for the comple- 
tion and equipment of such building. 
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There is no telling what this searching 
for relics of Columbus will endin. The 
cask in which he placed an account of 
his discovery, and which he then threw 
overboard, is as yet missing. But the 
Columbian Fair has not opened at the 
present writing, and there is still time 
for it to “turn up.” In the meantime a 
journal, from the sober and _ truthful 
Quaker city of Brotherly Love, placidly 
informs us that one of the anchors of 
the Santa Maria has been discovered and 
is now on the way to Chicago. It was 
found at Cape Haytien, on Hayti, or 
the old Hispaniola. The Santa Maria 
went to pieces on the coast of that island, 
and this anchor has considerately con- 
cealed itself until they .were ready to 
give it an honorable place at the Expo- 
sition. 


* * 
* 


It is somewhat discouraging to enter 
too microscopically into the details of 
history during periods that are usually 
regarded as most heroic. William of 
Orange encountered untold difficulties 
growing out of petty jealousies between 
provinces, cities, and religious denomina- 
tions. Harrowing also beyond expres- 
sion were the annoyances to which 
Washington was subjected by reason of 
sectional envy in the army and in Con- 
gress. It required all the force and fervor 
of the few great spirits that made such 
epochs heroic, to brush away the pyg- 
mies whose only power lay in annoy- 
ance, and to advance their generation 
up the heights of achievement of which 
all their contemporaries now share the 
renown. 


True greatness attracts. Where we 
find it to be genuine our minds and 
hearts are taken captive. As Emerson 
has said: “It is natural to believe in 
great men. Nature seems to exist for 
the excellent. The world is upheld by 
the veracity of good men: they make 
the earth wholesome. They who lived 
with them, found life glad and nutritious. 
Life is sweet and tolerable only in our 
belief in such society ; and actually, or 
ideally, we manage to live with superiors. 
We call our children and our lands by 
their names.” 

“+ 

Necessarily, so recently after Mrs. 
Lamb’s death, we come upon touching 
evidences among her papers of some 
of her characteristic traits as a literary 
worker. Upon one envelope covering 
an article she had written: “ Must see 
Sparks,” indicative of her conscientious 
industry. Another brief note seemed 
like a wail of despair from an over- 
burdened heart or an overworked brain. 
It was found on an envelope containing 
some voluminous article, not written in 
the most comfortable of chirographies, 
and on a subject none of the liveliest. 
One can imagine her looking at it in a 
weary way, contemplating the mass of 
similar work pressing upon her time, 
with the relentless days revolving steadily 
and bringing around ever more swiftly 
the fatal “publishing day.” And then 
comes this unhappy MS. like a block in 
the wheels of progress. Evidently it 
was too much for her, for on the envel- 
ope she wrote these significant words, 
speaking volumes to those who know 
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what an editor’s vexations are: “ Don’t 
see when I can get time to go through 
this.” 


* * 
* 


Of General Mercer, who forms the sub- 
ject of the sonnet in this number, an 
interesting account occurs in Hageman’s 
History of Princeton. When one of the 
Virginia regiments was to be officered, 
the house of burgesses was greatly embar- 
rassed because no applications were 
made except for field officers. At this 
juncture a scrap of paper was handed in, 
on which was written: “Hugh Mercer 
will serve his adopted country and the 
cause of liberty in any rank or station in 
which he may be appointed.” Mercer 
was a veteran soldier, bred in European 
camps, highly esteemed by Washington. 
This evidence of modesty and patriotism 


led the house at once to appoint him 
colonel of the regiment. 


* * 
* 


If what we adduce below is to be 
entirely relied on, we seem to get im- 
portant light on a very interesting ques- 
tion. It is among the theories which 
endeavor to account for the population 
of the American continent, that the 
human race swept over into it from the 
human beehive of Asia across that nar- 
row channel to which the vast space of 
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ocean is reduced at Bering strait. But 
it has been earnestly contended that 
even this theory must fail, because the 
crossing of Bering strait is impractic- 
able except in vessels much beyond the 
arts of primitive times, and that as the 
strait was never closed up by ice, it 
could not have been crossed in that 
manner. A recent graduate of Hanover 
College, Indiana, Mr. W. T. Lopp, went 
out to take charge as teacher of a mis- 
sion school at Port Clarence, Alaska. 
In a letter to the president of his col- 
lege, dated August 31, 1892, he writes, 
speaking of the preceding winter: “No 
thaws during the winter, and ice blocked 
in the strait. This has always been 
doubted by whalers. Eskimos have told 
them that they sometimes crossed the 
strait on ice, but they have never be- 
lieved them. Last February and March 
our Eskimos had a tobacco famine. 
Two parties (five men) went with dog 
sleds to East Cape, on the Siberian coast, 
and traded some beaver, otter, and mar- 
ten skins for Russian tobacco, and re- 
turned safely. It is only during an oc- 
casional winter that they can do this. 
But every summer they make several 
trips in their big wolf-skin boats, forty 
feet long. These observations may 
throw some light upon the origin of the 
pre-historic races of America,” 
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An officer of the Essex Institute. at 
Salem makes this statement regarding 
the objection to the proposed “ Witch- 
craft Monument,” on Gallows hill in 
that city: “The reason why some peo- 
ple object to the erection of this monu- 
ment is because they do not‘know or do 
not care to know its purpose. It is not 
to commemorate the awful witchcraft 
delusion of two hundred years ago ; it is 
not to commemorate the deaths of the 
unfortunate victims of the delusion. 


But this monument will be erected to 
perpetuate and commemorate the abso- 
lute extermination of the delusion. If 
people would only learn to look at it 
that way, the objection would cease.” 


There is a proposal to establish a 
state historical museum in Maryland. 
There is an abundance of material to 
make a beginning with. Among other 
treasures ready to hand are some flags 
captured from Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
and many bundles of pamphlets and 
books which have been stored away for 
generations in the state house cellar. 
A number of these books, it is stated, 
throw light upon the early history of the 
state. The senate and executive cham- 
bers and the hall of the house of dele- 
gates contain enough paintings to fill a 
gallery devoted to their display. : In the 
executive chamber, for instance, there 
is a fine three-quarter portrait of George 
Calvert, first Lord Baltimore, who was 
secretary of state to James I. and 
Charles I.; another of Fréderick, sixth 
Lord Baltimore ; and one of Thomas 


Holliday Hicks, Maryland’s war gov- 
ernor. A large painting in the senate 
chamber reproduces the surrender by 
Washington of his commission as com- 
mander-in-chief of the American army. 
It is by Edwin White. In the house 
of delegates is a picture of Washing- 
ton receiving the terms of surrender 
accepted by Cornwallis, With the 
commander-in-chief are Lafayette and 
Colonel Tench Tilghman, of Maryland, 
and the American troops are repre- 
sented passing in view. Many framed 
autograph letters of Washington also 
decorate the walls. 


It is reported from Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, that workmen excavating a cellar 
in Adams county, that state, recently 
came upon an interesting memento of 
some long-forgotten race. They struck 
what at first appeared to be a solid ledge 
of rock, or coal, and sitting down to rest, 
one of their number began idly to peck 
at an apparent fissure, when a solid block 
nearly two feet square disappeared with 
a dull thump. The men set eagerly at 
work, and, removing the bottom of the 
pit, discovered a chamber with a fifteen- 
foot ceiling and twelve by twenty feet in 
extent, the walls being of neatly seamed 
stonework. Ranged in rows on rudely 
constructed platforms were skeletons, 
each with a tomahawk and an arrow at 
his side, ear-rings and bracelets of lead 
lying where they were dropped, and 
piles of what appeared to have been furs 
in the centre of the platform, each pile 
crumbling to dust as soon as exposed to 
the light. A number of tools made of 
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copper were also unearthed, and fresh 
discoveries are constantly being made. 


One of the oldest, if not the oldest, 
house in the lower section of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, is the little three-story 
building, No. 30 South street. The origi- 
nal deed of the property is still preserved. 
It is of parchment, and sets forth in an- 
tiquated phraseology the fact that on 
the tenth day of May, 1689, Josiah 
Wharton became proprietor and owner 
of the property in question. The docu- 
ument is signed by William Penn him- 
self. Over a hundred years ago the 
building was known as the Monument 
house, and was a favorite resort among 
the British officers when the city was in 
their -hands during the Revolution. 
General Gage gave a banquet in the 
house shortly before the evacuation by 
his troops, and less than a month later 
the same banquet hall] was occupied by 
the officers of the colonial army, who 
there celebrated the recapture of the 
city. Early in the present century the 
old inn underwent a complete meta- 
morphosis, and became a ship chandler’s 
shop. It was next occupied as a tavern 
by Arthur Nugent, who continued in 
possession until 1865. It then became 
a grocery store, boarding house, china 
store, junk shop, and candy store in 
rapid succession. It is now a clothing 
store. 


MISCELLANEA 


The historical committee of the United 
Confederate Veterans, of which General 
E. Kirby Smith is chairman, have had 
under consideration the preparing of a 
school or family history of the United 
States which shall be acceptable to 
southern people. The main object of 
the committee was to devise and suggest 
the best plan of securing a general history 
of the United States, which shall be 
non-partisan, but shall give special prom- 
inence to southern literature and the 
causes which led to the war between the 
states, the war itself, and the period 
since the war. 

General Hill explained that the com- 
mittee was gratified to report that several 
histories of the United States suitable for 
use in schools and academies have been 
written in the past few years, which, 
though non-partisan, deal fairly with all 
questions touching the south and the war 
between the states. This evidence that 
the best thought of southern as well as 
northern writers is now directed to this 
matter, encourages the hope that the long 
and sorely felt want of a correct history 
for our children will soon be, if it is not 
already, supplied. Healso suggested that 
the president of this committee be re- 
quested to confer with the best-informed 
historical experts in the country touching 
the merits and demerits of such school 
histories as are likely to be applicants 
for adoption in the southern schools. 
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THE FRENCH WAR AND THE REVOLU- 
TION, by William Milligan Sloane, 
Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor in Princeton 
university. With maps. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1893. (The 
American History Series.) 

The second volume of this interesting 
and instructive series more than satis- 
fies the expectations awakened by the 
first, Dr. Fisher’s Colonial Era, noticed 
on p. 191 of this volume of the MAGAZINE. 
It, of course, takes up the thread of his- 
tory where the other dropped it, and 
presents two clearly marked and impor- 
tant epochs in our country’s annals. 


Like two electric shocks they caused the 


chaotic elements of nation-building, 
which had been brought into unorganic 
juxtaposition by the progress of our 
colonial history, to be welded together 
into an organic form and union, such as 
resulted in national being. 

The French war had to be, to make 
possible the Revolution and the Federa- 
tion. It had to teach the colonies what 
they were, or could be, to each other ; 
they were too selfishly isolated in feeling 
and action before, perhaps an inevitable 
result of their separate origin and the 
varying causes for their existence. The 
French war, too, was to remove a threat- 
ening and disturbing element from their 
borders, which while it remained kept 
several of the strongest and most influ- 
ential colonies from thinking much about 
anybody but themselves. Imperfectly, 


but yet to a sensible degree, unified in 
action and sentiment by the war against 
the French and Indians; and rejoicing 
in the relief from threatened massacring 
expeditions from Canada; they were in 
a condition to act an independent and 
national part should the occasion arise 
therefor. The mother country, ruled by 
mediocre talent under a narrow-minded 
but despotically inclined king, stupidly 
furnished the occasion. The English 
nation rejoiced exceedingly over the 
conquest of Canada; by the irony of 
fate and the blunders of their own rulers, 
it was but the prelude to a far more 
serious loss. . 
This fact is brought out very clearly 
by the excellent little treatise before us. 
Concise as it is, it does not stint space 
for the more philosophical reflections 
which the subject under discussion so 
temptingly affords. The titles of the 
chapters furnish a suggestion as to the 
mode of treatment, which rightly at- 
tributes more importance to the polit- 
ical and other conditions bringing about 
the events of the two wars which give 
the title to the book, than to those 
events themselves. Three chapters at 
the beginning treat respectively of “ The 
English People in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” “Institutions of the English 
Colonies,” and “The English and 
French in North America.” In the 
course of the last chapter the author 
has occasion to deal with the Indians, 
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which he does with some fullness, dis- 
cussing a few of their personal traits, as 
well as their capacity for political and 
military combinations. There is not a 
very marked air of admiration running 
through this treatment, and as to the 
theory of their religious ideas, in which 
some people recognize a rather surpris- 
ing purity and spirituality, Professor 
Sloane has some very unmistakable 
words to the contrary. “The darkest 
form of fetichism, which some would 
dignify by the name of ancestor wor- 
ship, was the cement of their society, 
but their spiritual strivings were some- 
what higher in character, being a form 
of nature worship. Each object had its 
spirit, or manitou, and among these spir- 
itual essences were orders, some regu- 
lated by locality, some by inherent in- 
feriority or superiority, but the prevalent 
notion that they had a conception of 
one supreme personal spirit is false.” 

In the transition from the one war to 
the other, a period of about fifteen years 
elapses. Professor Sloane says of it: 
“The years from 1760 to 1775 are 
among the most important in the history 
of constitutional government, because in 
them was tried the issue of how far un- 
der that system laws are binding on 
those who have no share in making 
them.” We find, accordingly, that the 
second war period is again preceded by 
an array of chapters treating of the po- 
litical lessons which the preparation for 
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it furnishes. They are : “ A New Issue 
in Constitutional Government,” ‘‘ The 

Stamp Act,” “Conflict of Two Theo- 

ries,” “The Constitutional Revolu- 

tion,” and “ Resistance to Oppression.” — 
Synoptical as the book must necessarily 

be, Professor Sloane is bound to abandon 

that necessity when it comes to studies 

of the situation ; for after we have had a 

view of Lexington and Bunker Hill, he 

inserts three chapters on “ Overthrow of 
Royal Authority,” “The Movement for 
Independence,” and “ Independence and 

Confederation.” We are, of course, all 

interested in battles ; but possibly they 

have had sufficient attention, and we are 

not apt to overlook them at any rate. 

But we can hardly ever get enough of a 

thorough study of the political philoso- 

phy of the revolutionary period. The 

battles have been fought and are over; 

the lessons in politics and patriotism have 

a bearing and an application for the 

present and for the future. We are glad 

to notice that Professor Sloane has no 

golden opinions of the alliance with 

France, which indeed stood us in good 

stead in a supreme moment of the war, 

but which was made serviceable even 

then only by the masterful genius of 

Washington. Yet the adverse opinion 

seems to have crystallized only in the 

title of a chapter, “ Evil Effects of the 

Foreign Alliance,” for in the chapter 

itself those evil effects are to be faintly 

inferred rather than directly indicated. 





PRIZE COMPETITION 


DEPARTMENT — 


BALLAD AND SONNET 


The wide-spread interest aroused by 
the historical prize competition has been 
very gratifying. That part of the com- 
petition which seems to indicate a new 
departure in the shape of lighter veins 
of historical writing has been especially 
commended. The first contest of this 
character, that of the ballad and sonnet, 
closes within a month, on May 1, and 
contestants who have been preparing 
contributions in this class, and have not 
yet sent them in, have still a few weeks 
in which to give their efforts a little 
more polish. 

A consideration of the work of our 
best known poets, as indeed of the en- 
tire range of American literature, dis- 
closes the fact that historical studies 
have seemed to inspire less in the shape 
of the ballad, and what may be designated 
as the historical sonnet, than they have 
in any other form of literature. Our 
most famous poet, Longfellow, is the 
one who is probably most indebted to 
American history for the themes of 
his poetry. And, indeed, the works 
which have established his reputation, 
Hiawatha, Evangeline, and Miles Stana- 
ish, are in a remarkable degree merely 
what might be called poetical historical 
studies. This fact, from the standpoint 
of the historical student, might fairly 
seem to entitle Longfellow to the claim 
often made for him, that he is the most 
“ American” of our poets. 

And yet even Longfellow has done 
very little in the way of the ballad— 
founded on American history, at least— 


notwithstanding our national story is 
rich in episodes and events inviting 
this sort of treatment, and that this 
seems one of the forms of the muse 
easiest attainable. It is true that per- 
haps the best known American ballad is 
Longfellow’s Zhe Ride of Paul Revere; 
yet the poet never did anything else in 
the same line that was very remarkable. 

The truth is, that almost the entire 
range of American history is a virgin 
field for the balladist, and if he cannot 
create something worthy, at least he 
cannot plead that every theme is hack- 
neyed, and that there is no space left for 
the treatment of a fresh and original 
story. The ballad of Paul Revere seems 
rather too familiar for interesting dis- 
cussion, yet it may be said that in form 
and method of treatment it conforms 
well to the traditional ballad style, of 
which Scott’s Young Lochinvar is a fine 
example. None of Longfellow’s poems 
are of so high and soul-stirring a spirit 
as the creations of many other poets, 
and in this respect perhaps, Zhe Ride of 
Paul Revere is equally lacking. 

Whittier furnishes us with another 
famous poem, which while not conform- 
ing to the traditional type so closely as 
Paul Revere, must yet be classed as a 
ballad. We refer to the story of Bar- 
bara Fritchie. This poem embalms an 
extremely interesting episode (which 
does not lose its interest, even though 
the story be apocryphal as regards its 
main facts), and is told with much spirit. 
And the modification of the ballad form 
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is perhaps a gain in this case, if it can 
be shown that this has helped the inter- 
est and spirit of the narrative. Another 
familiar and spirited American ballad, 
and one which also breaks away from the 
traditional form of the ancient examples, 
is Sheridan's Ride at Winchester. The 
martial spirit which pervades this crea- 
tion is finely appropriate to the theme 
treated. 

The historical sonnet requires but 
little specification. It is not uncommon 
in literature. There is many a figure in 


history, and many an event or principle 
personified, which the poet can only 
treat adequately in sonnet form. 

No competitor should forget that the 
number of his contests in the different 
classes open to him will in no wise influ- 
ence against him in the decision in any 


given case. All are cordially welcome 
to compete in every class in which they 
are interested. This, indeed, has been 
one of the main motives for fixing inter- 
vals as long as practicable between the 
times of closing the various classes of 
the contest. 


PRIZE COMPETITION DEPARTMENT 


As was said last month in this depart- 
ment, every manuscript must be received 
on or before the date, in the respective 
class in which it is entered. This rule 
is imperative, and authors should see 
that all manuscripts are forwarded in 
time to avoid the possibility of. exclu- 
sion on these grounds. 

It is also very desirable to accompany 
each article with a brief summary or 
catalogue of the various books, periodi- 
cals, or manuscripts that have been ex- 
amined in the preparation of the article 
submitted in competition. It will be 
found that nothing is so potent an edu- 
cative factor in making one skilled in 
historical work as this carefulness con- 
cerning authenticity. 

In answer to various inquiries on the 
subject, the rule will be, that no arti- 
cle is eligible which has ever been in 
print or presented before any organiza- 
tion. It is imperative that any manu- 
script submitted must be prepared origin- 
ally for this competition. We reserve 
remarks on the historical novel in this 
department until a later number. 








